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N. F. W. A. Looks for an Upward Turn 


in Warehouse Business Situation 


Delegates to Asheville Convention Frankly Admit Conditions 
Have Been Bad but Look Forward to an Improvement Soon 


—A.V.L. Reelects Kennelly President 


By KENT B. STILES 


“If the Siamese twins had not stuck together we’d 
never have heard of them.’’—President James F. Keenan 
of the National Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
at Asheville convention in July. 


RANK admission that the business situation has 

not been so good in the household goods storage 

industry was voiced by various speakers at the 
eleventh semi-annual meeting of the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association at Grove Park Inn, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., on July 8-12. 

“All branches of our activity have slumped together,” 
said President Keenan. “We are on the border line of 
the red,” conceded Secretary Ralph J. Wood. And the 
reports submitted by the regional vice-presidents cer- 
tainly disclosed that conditions are spotty in the various 
sections of the country. 

But the honest confessions were offset by expressions 
of optimism. President Keenan ventured hope that 
business “is going to be better and soon,” with elimina- 
tion of unemployment as a factor. The adverse condi- 
tions were “no reason for pessimism,” Executive Secre- 
tary Henry Reimers declared, urging that the associa- 
tion be used for other economic developments. Some 
members had noted signs of improvement, Vice-Presi- 
dent William R. Wood reported. “I believe the bottom 
has been reached and conditions will gradually improve 
until we will all enjoy the long promised ‘Hoover pros- 
perity’,” was the opinion of Vice-President J. P. Ricks. 





There are members who had indicated that storage had 
increased slightly in volume, according to Vice-Presi- 
dent Marion Niedringhaus. “In general I see no alarm 
in our industry,” stated Vice-President Harvey B. Lyon. 

In a talk on business conditions A. H. Hollander con- 
cluded: “Our slogan should be to stick together, main- 
tain our service, and by all means avoid price cutting.” 
It was at this point that President Keenan injected his 
significant sally about the Siamese twins. 

But regardless of what the future may hold in store 
for furniture warehousing in general, no doubt was ex- 
pressed regarding the successful development of the 
Allied Van Lines, Inc., the National’s inter-city re- 
movals motor truck organization. This was shown to 
have done nearly $2,000,000 worth of business during 
the fiscal year ended June 1. The business included the 
registering of nearly 13,000 loads, and more than half 
of these were matched. The A. V. L. directors showed 
their confidence in their leaders by reelecting the en- 
tire personnel of officers, including Martin H. Kennelly 
as president and Henry Reimers as general manager. 

Motor truck operation, advertising, fumigation, taxa- 
tion, and Federal trade practice were among the sub- 
jects which received attention along with business con- 
ditions and A. V. L. activity, and the directors elected 
fourteen new members. Nearly 300 N. F. W. A. execu- 
tives and guests attended this summer gathering. A 
Synopsis report follows: 
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E hesrseey F. KEENAN, Pittsburgh, pres- 
ident, opened the proceedings by in- 
troducing the attending Canadians and 
regional association officers—George H. 
McKeag, Winnipeg, president of the 
Canadian Storage & Transfermen’s As- 
sociation; W. Pickard, president of the 
Toronto Cartage & Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation; C. F. B. Tippet, secretary of 
the Toronto organization; Walter W. 
Naylor, Torontc; Charles McMillan, To- 
ronto; J. H. Warren, Toronto; George 
C. Harris, president of the Birmingham 
Warehousemen’s Club; E. L. Valentine, 
Aurora, president of the Central Ware- 
housemen’s Association of Illinois; B. C. 
Hubbard, Grand Rapids, president of 
the Michigan Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association; Walter E. Sweeting, Phila- 
delphia, president of the Pennsylvania 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association; 
John L. Wilkinson, Charlotte, president 
of the Southern Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation, and Henry P. Melius, Milwaukee, 
president of the Wisconsin Warehouse- 
men’s Association. 

Expressing hope that business “is 
going to be better and soon,” President 
Keenan said that in his forty years of 
experience he had never before known 
“a panic or period of depression that 
failed to yield an unusual quantity of 
additional storage and with it the cus- 
tomary drayage. 

“But not so in this instance, as all 
branches of our activities have slumped 
together,” he declared. “This condition 
produced the usual discontent among our 
members and led, in many centers, to 
eagerness for business which results in 
cutting prices to cost and below, with 
the result that the public enjoyed the 
gain and the warehousemen suffered the 
loss. . 

“It is useless to hope and pray for a 
return of ‘better business’ to eliminate 
unemployment. It is not bad business 
that is creating unemployment. It is 
unemployment that is creating bad busi- 
ness. Business cannot improve until 
unemployment is eliminated, for the un- 
employment destroys the purchasing 
power of the people. The one solution 
therefore is to shorten the working hours 
so that jobs may be created for the 
workers now idle and at the same time 
stabilize wages at their present level. 
This will be done. It is inevitable. 
When? I don’t know. But if it is not 
done within, say, three years, we shall 
see millions literally walking the streets, 
jobless.” 

Although trucking comprises only 40 
per cent or less of the average ware- 
house business, it is “a constant source 
of concern because of the continued prac- 
tice by various State Legislatures of 
raising truck taxes,” said Mr. Keenan, 
who cited conditions in this respect in 
Pennsylvania and told of the truck own- 
ers’ movement, assisted by the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, to 
avert “further unjust or detrimental 
pieces of legislation being forced upon 
our trucking business.” The time had 
come, he declared, “when something 
must be done to curb this hostile trend of 
legislation,” and the problem was one of 
education. 
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“The legislatures are largely ignorant 
and uninformed in regard to trucks, 
their problems and their place in modern 
business,” Mr. Keenan continued. “They 
must, as well as the general public, be 
educated to these facts, through the 
newspapers with constructive publicity, 
through the activity of a speakers’ bu- 
reau making ‘truck-minded’ addresses 
before groups of ail kinds, and by in- 
stituting driver-training campaigns, 
safety campaigns, etc., all over the coun- 
try, as first-hand evidences of the motor 
truck’s rights.” 


Secretaries’ Reports 


EVIEWS of association activities 
were presented by Ralph J. Wood, 
secretary; Henry Reimers, executive 
secretary, and H. E. MacNiven field sec- 
retary, all of Chicago. 
The decade of the National’s life had 
been one of advancement and achieve- 





The Winter 


Convention 


rm.HE next annual meeting 
Z of the N. F. W. A. will 
be held at one of the follow- 
ing four places: 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Pinehurst, N. C. 
San Antonio, Tex. 


The officers and directors 
of the association will decide 
shortly through a vote by 
mail, and announcement will 
be made at the earliest pos- 
sible moment in order to give 
the members opportunity to 
arrange their plans so they 
can attend. 

While the dates have not 
been fixed, they will be prob- 
ably in January. The an- 
nual convention of the Amer- 
ican Warehousemen’s Associ- 
ation will be held on the final 
three days of that month, 
and if the N. F. W. A. selects 
Atlantic City the National’s 
assembly would convene pre- 
viously, giving members of 
both organizations chance to 
attend the two meetings on 
one trip. 





ment, Mr. Wood declared, and today the 
association was “a tower of strength in 
the industry,” with its financial standing 
unquestioned and its membership in- 
creasing. Alluding to the recession of 
the past few years in business, leaving 
warehouses only 60 to 70 per cent oc- 
cupied as against 90 to 100 per cent 
previously, Mr. Wood said: 

“The velvet has gone. We are on the 
border line of the red. It may be at- 
tributed to a number of facts. In the 
larger cities the one, two and three-room 
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apartments and hotels may have some 
effect. The cooperative apartments may 
be a reason. The lack of sentiment ip 
the present generation should be taken 
into consideration. Today there is no 
sentiment. It has become common prac. 
tice for the public to place goods in 4 
warenouse for the purpose of getting 
rid of them. No intention of paying any 
part of the bills, with the result that 
our sales are increasing from year to 
year and we are fooling ourselves on 
the monthly storage income.” 

Because of “bad business conditions” 
warehousemen had entered an era of cut 
rates and cutthroat competition “never 
before experienced,” Mr. Wood said, and 
“local associations seem powerless to 
control their members,” the breaking of 
associational agreements being “ram. 
pant.” 

“That our association will endure de. 
pends upon its members and the control 
of them by the local association,” he 
warned. “There must be such control 
and cooperation, or chaos will result. 
The association must provide teeth and 
bigger and better teeth.” 

Mr. Reimers in his report declared 
that adverse business conditions were 
“no reason for pessimism” and said that 
it was time for action to retard back- 
ward tendency, by meeting the situation 
“with a feasible and practicable remedy.” 
Alluding to price cutting, he reminded 
that “new warehousing business cannot 
be created by volume selling methods” 
and that developing business through 
price competition “is destructive and 
only creates more chaos.” 

Self-government through the associa- 
tion, rather than Government regulation, 
was urged by Mr. Reimers, and of vital 
importance was the outlawing of “un- 
businesslike, unprofitable and dishonor- 
able tactics.” The immediate emergency 
“is to sit tight,” he declared; “nothing § 
will be gained by resorting to price sell- 
ing which does not stimulate new busi- 
ness.” He continued: 

“Our association should be _ utilized 
for other economic developments. May- 
be packing should be centralized in some 
cities, owing to the burden of maintain- 
ing elaborate packing departments, for 
which there is a limited demand. It is 
possible that such centralized depart- 
ments could pack goods more economi- 
cally and could develop other markets for 
packing service. It might also be an 
economic move to centralize local moving 
in certain cities; have cooperative auc- 
tion places for unclaimed furniture, 
a 

“During the next several years the 
major problem of the association will 
be intensive development of local cooper- 
ation. It is our belief that more profit 
will be derived from the right form of 
local cooperation than by any other 
method.” 

Mr. MacNiven gave an account of his 
activities as field secretary since assum- 
ing the position a few months ago. 
Members should consider cost figures as 
necessary in the forming of future poli- 
cies and as the backbone of sales infor- 
mation, he declared, and should study 
their various operations and cooperate. 
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The National’s officers and directors who attended the Asheville convention. 
to right, standing, H. E. MacNiven, field secretary; Henry Reimers, executive secretary; Ray R. Sutton, a director; 
P. Ricks, southern vice-president; 
Ernest H. Chadwell, a director; 
a director; 


ringhaus, central vice-president; 


Regional Conditions 


Se eee the report of James D. 
. Dunn, Detroit, as treasurer, showing 
the association’s finances to be healthy, 
reviews of conditions were presented by 
the four divisional vice-presidents—Wil- 
liam R. Wood, New York, eastern; J. 
P. Ricks, Jackson, Miss., southern; Ma- 
rion Niedringhaus, St. Louis, central, 
and on behalf of Harvey B. Lyon, Oak- 
land, Cal., western. 

Quite a few warehouesmen reporting 
from eastern cities stated they could not 
give optimistic reports because they 
wanted to be truthful, Mr. Wood said, 
and almost all the letters received stated 
that business was bad, with volume 
smaller than in the corresponding 
months last year, the situation being at- 
tributed, he declared, “to considerably 
lower prices resulting from intense com- 
petition.” 

Cash collections were slow, Mr. Wood 
reported; labor conditions appeared 
about the same but labor was receiving 
the highest wages, and working under 
the best conditions, in the industry’s his- 
tory; sales of furniture for charges had 
been unsatisfactory, as the market had 
been flooded with old and new goods 
and the tendency had been to sell rather 
than pay storage charges. 

Several members, however, had noted 


Frank M. Brock, a director; J. 
George A. Rutherford, a director; Clarence A. Aspinwall, a director; 
William R. Wood, eastern vice-president; Joseph W. Glenn, 
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signs of improvement in the past two 
months, Mr. Wood said, and there had 
been several moves in the right direction 
—in Wilmington, Del., an agreement to 
work on the hourly basis; in Phila- 
delphia, an effort to obtain a higher stor- 
age rate, and a beginning in charging 
for labor in and out; and in New York, 
affiliation of the New York F. W. A. and 
the Brooklyn association. 

While there had been in the South a 
general decrease in business, Mr. Ricks 
reported, he did not believe the situation 
was as acute as elsewhere. In some 
sections there had been recessions, mem- 
bers wrote him, but on the other hand, 
as in Georgia and Florida, conditions 
were favorable, with optimism prevail- 
ing because of more recent improvement; 
storage, with scattered exceptions, 
seemed to be comparing favorably with 
pervious years but long distance moving 
was unsatisfactory because of below-cost 
quotations by irresponsible companies. 
In Texas storage and long distance mov- 
ing were increasing but packing and 
crating were falling off. Conditions 
were better in Mississippi; Alabama was 
satisfactory on the whole; North Caro- 
lina improved in storage but.moving was 
off, and South Carolina suffered in al] 
departments. 

“T believe the bottom has been reached 
and conditions will gradually improve 


Seated in center, James F. Keenan, president. 


Ralph J. 
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Left 
Marion Nied- 
William |. Ford, a director; 
James D. Dunn, treasurer; 
Wood, secretary. 


until we will all enjoy the long promised 
‘Hoover prosperity,’” Mr. Ricks sum- 
marized. “Meanwhile we cannot over- 
emphasize the importance of cooperation 
and I refer especially to local coopera- 
tion, because when business is in a more 
or less depressed condition price cutting 
always prevails and nothing can be 
gained by price warfare.” 

In the central division 75 per cent of 
the replies received in response to a 
questionnaire sent out by Mr. Niedring- 
haus indicated, he reported, that “busi- 
ness has fallen off since the first of the 
year to the extent of approximately 15 
per cent” while the other 25 per cent 
reported an increase of about 9 per cent. 
Indication was that storage had in- 
creased slightly in volume, he said, “al- 
though the total revenue on storage does 


not seem to have increased propor- 
tionately.” 
Mr. Niedringhaus considered it “an 


interesting fact” that 67 per cent in- 
dicated that they felt that consolidations 
would help conditions in their localities. 
Alluding to this, he said: 

“There are three reasons for a merger 
—to cut operating expenses, increase effi- 
ciency, and eliminate competition. By 
far the most important are the first two, 
because you can never eliminate com- 
petition nor is it economically sound to 
do so.” 
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of a warehouseman who in 1929 consoli- 
dated two large plants, transferred the 
contents of one to the other, sofd the 
vacant building for its depreciated value, 
eliminated seventeen employees, and cut 
his operating expenses by $60,000 a year. 

“In the first six months of 1930, due 
in part to general business depression 
and price cutting,” Mr. Niedringhaus 
reported, “his total revenue decreased 20 
per cent. In spite of this, he was show- 
ing a net profit of double that of the 
corresponding period in 1929, and he 
has every reason to expect these profits 
to be even greater when business in gen- 
eral is normal.” 

The western report by Mr. Lyon, read 
by Mr. Reimers, was based on replies 
to a questionnaire and may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Local moving, 25 per cent reported 
business the same as last year, 25 per 
cent a gain, and 50 per cent a loss. 
Long distance truck moving, 25 per cent 
reported a gain and the balance was 
divided between no change and a loss. 
Packing, about equally divided among no 
change, gain, and loss. Storage, a sma!! 
majority reported no change, one-third 
an increase, and one-fifth a loss. Cus- 
tomary pick-up in business in May and 
June, a small majority reported an in- 
crease. Two-thirds of all the reporting 
members indicated being more than 75 
per cent occupied, one-fifth from 90 to 
100 per cent, and one-tenth only 50 per 
cent occupied. Few changes in prices 
were reported and only eight firms re- 
ported new construction. The majority 
declared that local competitive conditions 
had not changed materially in the past 
six months. The majority reported also 
that there was a tendency toward small- 
er lots. Better cooperation locally was 
declared to be essentia!. Mr. Lyon con- 
cluded: 

“Believing that frequent meetings at 
luncheon round tables can accomplish 
much toward bringing about friendly co- 
operation between our members, the 


Mr. Niedringhaus cited the instance 


California Van & Storage Association 
has made it mandatory on each com- 
munity having three or more of its mem- 
bers resident therein to hold a luncheon 
at least once each month (most com- 





New Members 


fTMHE National’s board of 
dirsctors at their several 
sessions at the Asheville con- 
vention elected fourteen new 
member firms, as follows: 


A. Arnold & Son Transfer & 
Storage Co., Louisville. 

Bekins Van & Storage Co., 
Beverly Hills, Cal. 

Cohen & Powell, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Ferguson Transfer Co., Marsh- 
field, Ore. 

Frank Williams Transfer, 
Storage & General Hauling Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio. 

Golden Bros., Hammond, Ind. 

Holmes Express & Storage 
Co., Fresno, Cal. 

Hunt Transfer Co., Portiand, 
Ore. 

Morgan Trust Co., Montreal, 
Canada. 

Muller Bros., Forest Hills, 

Y 


Queensboro Storage Ware- 
house, Inc., Jamaica, N. Y. 

System Transfer & Storage 
Co., Seattle. 

Union Delivery Co., Greeley, 


Colo. 
Westmount Moving & Ware- 
housing, Ltd., Westmount, 


Que., Canada. 

Nineteen other  applica- 
tions were considered and 
were either deferred or re- 
jected for various reasons. 

Resignations were accepted 
from Globe Storage, Phila- 
delphia; Piqua Transfer & 
Storage Co., Piqua, Ohio, and 
Thede Bros., Inc., Peoria, III. 

The N. F. W. A. board was 
informed that the Southern 
Warehousemen’s Association 
had voted to discontinue in- 
cluding Kentucky within the 
Southern’s territory. 


Philip J. Brown, Herbert Holden, J. H. Rimback, R. M. Ferguson,, Jr.; James L. McAuliff, Howard T. Tierney, George A. Shanahan, 
L. P. Burke; J. A. Maher, Jack Joyce, E. L. Valentine; A. V.. Cresto, Ernest P. Martin, R. A. Ford, Lester W. Freedheim. 


munities meet at least twice a month). 
There are now ten such round tables in 
the State and at least a 50 per cent 
attendance is required of each round 
table member if he is to maintain his 
membership in the State association. 
The plan is working well and I offer this 
suggestion to other districts. 

“In general I see no alarm in our in- 
dustry. On the contrary, considering 
the general economic condition of the 
country, the reports I received should 
make us thankful that while we are not 
in a business which contains possi- 
bilities of making an unusual fortune 
in any brief time, we are in a business 
which weathers periods of financial 
reverse and strain more satisfactorily 
than most lines of endeavor.” 


Truck Restrictions 


LY DWARD F. LOOMIS, New York, 

4 representing the truck division of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, comprising motor vehicle manu- 
facturers, outlined the division’s activi- 
ties in cooperating with truck owners’ 
associations. There were 3,400,000 trucks 
moving daily over 3,000,000 miles of 
route in this country, and these vehicles 
had 2,400,000 different owners. Eighty- 
two per cent were owned by shippers 
transporting their own goods, 11 per cent 
by contract carriers, and 7 per cent by 
common carriers, these last including 2 
per cent serving the public in general 
over fixed routes. Seventy per cent of all 
truck-hauled goods moved thirty miles or 
less. He believed there was no consid- 
erable conflict between railroads and 
trucks; on the other hand, that trucks 
contributed considerably to the _ pros- 
perity of the rail carriers. 

But regardless of either competition or 
the railroads’ attitude, Mr. Loomis de- 
clared, taxation was upward, with motor 
trucks alone contributing $250,000,000 
annually, out of $920,000,000 paid by the 
entire motor industry against $370,000,- 

(Continued on page 14) 





1. M. R. Matthews, John J. Woodside, A. H. Laney, Sydney Green. 
Martin, L. A. Graham, T. A. Fetter, A. W. Neal. 
5. Rudie Wilhelm. 6. W. R. Wood, Joseph Cochran, Herbert N. Bragg, 


J. F. McGrath, John Glenn, F. A. Bryan. 8 W. A. Maynard, R. A. 
J. S. Hackett, E. F. Raseman. 10. The Asheville Country Club staff—Major Thomas Weichard, F. |. Jenkins, Wilburn Baird, Charles 
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4. Paul A. Rensch, Jack Kessel, 


2. Paul Dodson, S. S. David, H. P. Melius. 3. S. B. Perkins, E. P. 
Henry C. Goodman, Oliver Wogstad, Jack Joyce. 
M. J. Murray. 7. J. M. Cherry, G. J. Hubert, J. H. Coughlin, 
Ford, F. A. Wall, A. V. Cresto. 9. H. G. Beebe, Leon R. Blodgett, 
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P. Rice, Miss W. C. Stafford, S. N. Sutter, George Ollos, Oscar White. 11. Rudie Wilhelm, Edwin Allen, James L. McAuliff, Rodney 
ce. S. Sprigg. 12. W. C. Meinke, J. L. Wilkinson, Joseph H. Meyer, R. V. Weicker. 13. George A. Rutherford, Howard Tierney. 
in, Frank Brock. 14. Don C. Welch, Ray Sutton, George A. Rutherford, Jr. 15. H. C. Schroeder, Ben Langan, J. P. Ricks, Wilson H. 
tt, Collin. 16. Leon R. Blodgett, “Bill” Hoag, Jack Joyce, J. Maher, H. G. Beebe. 17. George H. McKeag, president Canadian Storage 
les & Transfermen’s Association; Charles McMillan, C. F. Basil Tippet, W. W. Naylor. 
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000 in taxes paid by the railroads. The 
situation called “for action on someone’s 
part,” he said, in view of the continuous 
flow of motor truck restrictions, many of 
which would not work and others of 
which were not based on experience. 

State truck owners’ associations could 
obtain results very much worth while, 
Mr. Loomis believed, and were in a 
stronger position than was generally 
realized. Citing the blocking of unfavor- 
able legislation by the New Jersey asso- 
ciation, he said there was no reason why 
this could not be done in other States if 
all the business interests got together 
with the vehicle operators. 

“Some _ forty-two Legislatures are 
meeting again this winter,” the speaker 
told the warehousemen, “and the truck- 
ing industry is in for severe punishment 
and will suffer to the extent of $50,000,- 
000 in increased taxation and extra bur- 
den of cost unless something is done 
about it.” 

The most efficient avenue toward relief 
lay through the State truck associations 
advocating formation of councils of all 
business interests, he said—a group of 
100 or 150 head executives in each State, 
with the truck owners’ association as a 
spearhead and its secretary as the watch 
dog. 

A distinct effort was going to be made 
to set up such councils, he promised. 

With no national association of truck 
owners existing, the time had now come, 
Mr. Loomis asserted, for the forming of 
some sort of a national council made up 
of representatives of various organiza- 
tions such as the N. F. W. A., such a 
council to meet once or twice a year to 
consider restrictions, and in the fall the 
Chamber would propose to the National 
that the latter create a committee to sit 
in, at some central point, and discuss 
whether such a national council should 
be organized. 

In reply to a question, Mr. Loomis said 
that the average tax on trucks through- 





leisure moment—James F. 
Keenan, president, at Asheville. 


Caught in a 


out the country, in all businesses, was 
$60, and that the average tax on trucks 
regulated under commissions and in com- 
mon carrier operation was $300. 


Business Conditions 


H. HOLLANDER, Chicago, led a 
¢ discussion of the business situation. 
It was not as bad as pictured, in his 
opinion. ‘‘We should not be disheartened 
but should keep our prices where they 








18. E. C. Nolan, J. P. Donnelly, C. S. Strang, R. M. Ferguson. 
baum. 
L. D. Freedheim. 22. James Kane, G. A. Julin, E. D. Byrnes. 
Wood. 24. H. D. Ryan, L. G. Howard. 25. O. W. Thomas, Theodore David, Reed J. Bekins. 
R. M. Ferguson, Jr., W. W. Hoffman, Joseph W. Glenn, E. G. Mooney. 28. Herbert C. Neal, R. T. Blauvelt, Jr. and Sr. 
son, George Winkler, Leo Blum, W. Pickard. 


20. Willard Eldredge, Harry C. Zaban, Arthur Pagels, George Ho'man. 21. 
23. George W. Johnson, Walter P. Theibault, Martin H. Kennelly, Ralph J. 
26. George H. Milligan, Carl F. Wittichen. 27. 


30. C. A. Johnson, Tod Johnson. 
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Marion Niedringhaus, Joseph Cochran, Ben Langan, H. C. Schroeder; George A. Julin, Joseph A. Hollander, E. D. Byrnes; G. E. Straeffer, 
A. A. Botts, E. M. Bond; H. P. Melius, Paul Dodson, S. S. David, Theodore David. 





are and pay our bills as we go along,” he 
advised. 

A paper was read by John H. Cough- 
lin, New York, on behalf of Ernest H. 
Milligan, New York, outlining the survey 
which, published in full in the June issue 
of Distribution and Warehousing, was 
conducted by the New York F. W. A. as 
preliminary to a possible advertising and 
publicity campaign to increase business 
by stimulating warehouse services. 

“The average person,” said Mr. Milli- 
gan, who headed the committee which 
made the New York survey, “is far from 
familiar with even a few of the many 
functions of the modern storage ware- 
house. In the mind of most people the 
warehouse of today has advanced but 
slightly from the livery stable days. ... 
They are ignorant of the many auxiliary 
services, such as fur storage, fumigating, 
Konating, automobile storage, silver 
storage, trunk storage and even moving. 
... This lack of knowledge should cer- 
tainly be capitalized by the warehouses 
and every effort made to induce the pub- 
lic at large to avail themselves of what 
we have to offer. The big problem is 
how to proceed with this. . .. There is 
an immense amount of business which 
can be had.” 

A paper titled “One Price to All” was 
read by William R. Wood, New York, 
who said that the ideal way to transact 
business was to have all prices chalked 
on a board in full view of customers, but 
that the proposition was not quite that 
simple. 

“We must first,’”’” Mr. Wood said, “have 
records which will reflect complete cost 
data so that these prices may be authen- 
tic, and our customers must be convinced 
that they are authentic. This will give 
confidence. ... 

“Price cutting will tear down your 
business fabric ten times as fast as an 
expensive advertising campaign would 
build it up. ... 


“During times like the present the 
(Continued on page 16) 


19. Walter E. Sweeting, G. G. Witwer, Jordan Lippner, Benjamin Kirschen- 
L. J. Canfield, 


William A. Gordon, W. E. Gordon, 


29. G. W. Patter- 


31. K. K. Meisenbach, W. L. Stodghill, George Butler. 
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34. Zachary Santini, Louis 


33. R. J. Conway, Mr. Binz, George B. Anderson, H. E. MacNiven. 
Cella, A. Santini. 35. N. E. Weiner, E. L. Viets, J. W. Blanck, Ray Morrison. 


32. W. J. Dougherty, Charles F. Byrnes. 
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warehouseman may, through his cost 
data, trim unnecessary expenses and off- 
set the lack of business volume. For 
every thousand dollars reduction in ex- 
pense you will eliminate the need of sev- 
eral thousands in your volume. This is 
one way to make money. ... 

“While it is true that business has 
been poor, and it is still somewhat below 
normal for this season of the year, it is 
well to bear in mind that, business-like, 
nature has its hills and valleys. If we 
keep to our course and maintain our 
prices, we must, in due time, reach the 
high ground again. 

“Our slogan should be to stick to- 
gether, maintain our service, and by all 
means avoid price cutting.” 

“Tf,” said President Keenan, comment- 
ing, “the Siamese twins had not stuck 
together we’d have never heard of them.” 

Mr. Reimers led a discussion of “The 
Possible Economies in Local Cooperative 
Moving Organizations,” declaring that 
now was the time to study as to whether 
this idea had any merit. 

Mr. Keenan said that in Pittsburgh a 
committee had been appointed by the lo- 
cal association to study local hauling and 
determine whether the members could 
capitalize a company to operate their 
pooled equipment. Most of the members 
were busy only half the time, he pointed 
out, and it was felt that they might 
eliminate much overhead, cut down pay- 
rolls, and reduce the number of vans 
necessary to operate. “The committee 
will report in September,” he said. “If 
we can work it out, it will be a step in 
the right direction.” 

Discussion disclosed that some of the 
members did not favor such a cooperative 
undertaking. One objection cited was 
loss of individual advertising. Others 
were loss of personal contact, possible 
loss of storage, and divided responsibil- 
ity on every load. 


A. V. L. 


NE afternoon meeting and one eve- 

ning session, on the ninth, were 
devoted to the Allied Van Lines, Inc., 
the long distance moving motor truck 
agency organized by the N. F. W. A. 
Prior to the opening of the general con- 
vention the A. V. L. directors assembled 
and reelected officers, as shown in the 
accompanying box. 

The present directors of the A. V. L. 
as chosen at a meeting in Chicago in 
June, with a few others selected at Ashe- 
ville to fill vacancies, is as follows: 

Central Region: Ohio, George A. 
Rutherford, Cleveland; Paul Herbert, 
Youngstown. Indiana, Harry Schroeder, 


Indianapolis. Kentucky, A. A. Botts, 
Louisville. Michigan, A. A. Leonard, 
Detroit; Henry Stevens, Flint; Leon 


Blodgett, Grand Rapids. Illinois, Clar- 
ence Ullman, Peoria; Walter P. Thei- 
bault, A. H. Hollander, Thomas A. Jack- 
son and S. S. David, Chicago. Minne- 
sota, George La Belle. Minneapolis. 
Missouri, J. C. Wirthman, Kansas City; 
George C. Dintelmann, St. Louis. Iowa, 


North and South Dakota, D. R. Lynch, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Melius, 


Wisconsin, H. P. 


Milwaukee. Nebraska, R. A. 
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Ford, Omaha. 
Wichita. 
Eastern Region: Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Francis 
Buckley, Boston. Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, E. G. Mooney, Hartford, Conn. 
New York, Barrett C. Gilbert and Louis 
Schramm, Sr., New York City; Joseph 
W. Glenn, Buffalo; R. M. King, Syra- 
cuse, Pennsylvania, Walter E. Sweet- 
ing, Philadelphia; D. F. Shanahan, 
Pittsburgh. New Jersey, Griswold B. 
Holman, Hackensack; Willard Eldredge, 
Atlantic City. Delaware, Willard Aus- 
tin, Wilmington. Maryland, Lawrence 
A. Naylor, Baltimore. District of Co- 


Kansas, U. O. Bryan, 








Elections 


by A.V. L. 


T the meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Allied Van 
Lines, Inc., at the Asheville 
Convention, officers were re- 
elected as follows: 

President, Martin A. Ken- 
nelly, president Werner Bros.- 
Kennelly Co., Chicago. 

Eastern regional vice-presi- 
dent, Barrett C. Gilbert, vice- 
president Gilbert Storage Co., 
Inc., New York City. 

Central regional vice-presi- 
dent, Arthur A. Leonard, presi- 
dent Leonard-Detroit Storage 
Co., Detroit. 

Southeastern regional vice- 
president, George C. Harris, 
president Harris Transfer & 
Warehouse Co., Birmingham. 

Southwestern regional vice- 
president, K. K. Meisenbach, 
president American Transfer 
& Storage Co., Dallas. 

Rocky Mountain regional 
vice-president, Robert R. V. 
Work, Weicker Transfer & 
Storage Co., Denver. 

Secretary and general man- 
ager, Henry Reimers, Chicago, 
N.F.W.A. executive secretary. 

Treasurer, Joseph H. Meyer, 
president Federal Fireproof 
Storage Co., Chicago. 





lumbia, Dwight K. Terry. West Vir- 
ginia, eastern half of Kentucky, J. T. 
Abbott, Charleston, W. Va. 

Southeastern: North and South Caro- 
lina, John L. Wilkinson, Charlotte, N. C. 
Tennessee, Paul S. Steward, Chatta- 
nooga. Georgia, John J. Woodside, 
Atlanta; Alabama, George C. Harris, 
Birmingham; Ellis Lowery, Montgomery. 
Florida, L. M. Robertson, Orlando. 
Eastern Louisiana, Mississippi, J. P. 
Ricks, Jackson, Miss. 

Southwestern Region: Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, Robert A. Weicker, Oklahoma 
City; S. J. Beauchamp, Little Rock. 
Texas, western Louisiana, John Parks, 
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Dallas; J. B. Herrin, Shreveport; O. — 
Latimer, San Antonio. 

Rocky Mountain Region: Lester 8 
Freedheim, James Logan and Robert R 
V. Work, Denver; Charles McMillan, 
Fort Collins; Henry Lowe, Colorad 
Springs. 

In his report at the A. V. L. meeting 
at Asheville President Kennelly reviewed 
the agency’s activities, touching on fees, 
branch offices, business, agents, van 
painting, insurance, tariffs, publicity, 
claim prevention, round tables, competi- 
tion and other phases. 

During the year ended this past June 
1 the business registered amounted to 
$1,862,060.73, Mr. Kennelly said. Dur. 
ing the previous ten months it totalled 
$1,070,000. Increase, 45 per cent. Loads 
registered during the same year were 
12,920, against 5140 in the previous ten 
months. Increase, 109 per cent. About 
65 per cent of the loads in the eastern 
region and 57 per cent in the central 
region were being matched. “This high 
percentage does not prevail in the newly- 
organized offices, which brings the net 
down to 51 per cent,” Mr. Kennelly 
pointed out. “A study will now be made 
to see how this matched load percentage 
can be increased. Adjustments in the 
tariff will be made, if necessary, to help.” 
On July 1 A.V.L. had 274 hauling agents 
and 114 non-hauling agents, a total of 
388, he added; this was an increase of 
57 agents, or 17 per cent, since Jan. 1, 
The company has 203 painted vans—an 
increase of 77 vans, or 61 per cent, over 
a year ago. 

The A.V.L. automatic insurance policy 
covering shipments Mr. Kennelly de- 
clared to be one of the greatest steps 
ever taken by any transportation organ- 
ization such as this one, and he urged 
protection of it. 

Commenting that “new competition is 
always coming into the field,’ Mr. Ken- 
nelly said: 

“We expect it. There are organiza- 
tions set up that are following our form 
of organization very closely, but this is 
the ‘price of leadership.’ The most effec- 
tive way to meet this competition is to 
perfect our organization. : 

“Price competition we will always 
have with us. We are, I believe, in con- 
tact with most of the long distance 
moving, particularly in the eastern and 
central sections. If we are not getting 
it I think it is because of the price. 
Our only reason for asking higher 
prices is because our service is better.” 

A.V.L. now had a company, Mr. Ken- 
nelly concluded, “which we could not 
duplicate for a million dollars. We now 
have a company that (taking into con- 
sideration only the matched loads and 
assuming that 80 per cent of the 
matched loads was profit) netted the 
members approximately $800,000 last 
year. In addition is the increased 
volume which we have developed because 
of the company. 

“Tf this same result had been accom- 
plished by the investment of a million 
dollars we would not have any reason to 
be proud. With money there is no limit 
to what you can build in a material and 
physical way, but we have builded on 
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36. W. W. Warren, E. M. Bond, R. L. Carnrike. 
39. Leon R. Blodgett, Dwight K. Terry, 
41. G. W. Thomas, R. L. Morrison, E. L. Viets, C. L. Baade. 
45. R. M. Ferguson, W. W. Hoffman, 
47. Paul S. Steward, Frank Shellhouse, 

49. J. L. Tomlinson, Willard Eldredge, J. 
E. J. Benton, Robert B. Hall, 


Meinke, W. C. Rathbun. 
Mathews. 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Ruder, Jr. 
Cc. F. Basil Tippet, Leo Blum. 

Martin H. Kennelly, W. |. Ford. 


Warren. 51. 


-_ 


37. P. P. Hamman, T. F. Grace, J. P. Woodworth. 
E. F. Raseman, H. G. Beebe. 
42. Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Ruder, Sr. 
J. P. Donnelly, C. S. Strang. 
Z. L. Travis, H. H. Hardy. 48. E. A. Eulass, Walter P. Theibault, 
Wallace Fager. 50. William A. Schiffman, C. S. Strang, J. H. 
W. L. Stotghill, W. L. Inglis. 


38. Charles McMillan, William C. 
40. H. E. MacNiven, A. H. Laney, M. R. 
43. Grove Park Inn. 44. 
46. William Pickard, W. W. Naylor, 














that which makes for human progress. 
We have builded on the development and 
are developing a spirit of coopera- 
tion which, in my opinion, is unequalled 


in organization work anywhere. We 
have builded on the finer things on which 
depends all progress—mutual under- 
standing.” 


Following the reports of Henry Rei- 
mers as general manager and Joseph H. 
Meyer, Chicago, as treasurer, brief re- 
views of A. V. L. conditions in the south- 
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Here are some of the Allied Van Lines, Inc., newspaper advertisements suggested by 
the publicity committee headed by Walter P. Theibault 


eastern, southwestern and Rocky Moun- 
tain regions were presented by George 
C. Harris of Birmingham, K. K. Meisen- 
bach of Dallas, and on behalf of Robert 
R. V. Work of Denver, the respective 
A. V. L. vice-presidents in those dis- 
tricts. 

In the Southeast, Mr. Harris report- 
ed, the public was generally beginning 
to recognize A. V. L. as an organization 
of national scope and the prospects were 
that long distance moving could be de- 
veloped “far in excess of our original 
expectations” notwithstanding the large 
territory covered and the distances be- 
tween cities. Mr. Meisenbach said that 
the A. V. L. members in the Southwest 
expected an increase in business this 
year. In the Rocky Mountain region, 
Mr. Work reported in a paper read by 
Mr. Reimers, long distance moving had 
experienced a new stimulus in recent 
months, and that “in order to meet 
active competition a complete new tariff 
was developed with definite revisions 
downward.” This tariff was now before 
the Colorado Public Utilities Commis- 
sion for approval, after which, he said, 


“it will become effective with about 
100 hauling companies throughout the 
State.” 

J. H. Warren, Toronto, told the mem- 
bers that the A. V. L. idea had taken 
solid root in Canada, particularly On- 
tario and part of Quebec, and that the 
warehousemen were incorporating a sis- 
ter organization, copying almost entire- 
ly what A. V. L. in the United States 
was doing. 

Joseph Hollander, Chicago, in his re- 
port as chairman of the A. V. L. safety 
and accident prevention committee an- 
nounced that a questionnaire form would 
be sent to all members in an effort to 
get information which would enable 
A. V. L. to keep insurance rates down. 
The three major causes of damage he 
cited as leaky roofs on vans, fires on 
vans, and collisions and skidding. Thirty- 
five miles an hour he recommended as 
the excess in driving speed. Mr. Hol- 
lander’s report, presented verbally, was 
so full of meat for employees as well 
as executives that it will be prepared 
in pamphlet form for distribution to 
drivers. 
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Walter P. Theibault, Chicago, in his 
report as A. V. L. publicity committee 
chairman, said that “the average public 
does not realize the different services 
that the A. V. L. has to offer” and that 
as a start, to remedy this situation, the 
members should advertise in newspapers. 
In this connection he presented a series 
of suggested advertisements (illustrated 
herewith) in different sizes, saying: 

“We believe that with concentrated 
effort all over the country in the sec- 
tions where we are operating we can 
get big results by continued spreading 
of this form of advertising.” 

Regardless whether classified tele- 
phone book advertising paid, Mr. Thei- 
bault declared, “we, as a national com- 
pany, cannot afford to stay out” of it, 
as “there is a certain psychology in- 
volved.” “If we discontinue this form 
of advertising,” he explained, “it would 
give the impression that the company 
was slipping, and this, as you know, 
would be a very bad feature, which the 
public would soon recognize.” 

Mr. Theibault urged uniformity in 
painting of A. V. L. vans and the dis- 
carding of inferior equipment, and em- 
phasized that “advertising in an invest- 
ment, and a good one.” On behalf of 
the committee he submitted eight rec- 
ommendations to the A. V. L.’s board of 
directors, as follows: 

1. Use of newspaper copy along the 
line of the suggested advertisements. 

2. That it be obligatory of the mem- 
bers to follow specifications in van- 
painting. 

3. Use of decalcomanias on 
A. V. L. van. 

4, That A. V. L. advertising carry 
agents’ names wherever possible. 

5. That a salesmanship committee be 
created to “study and suggest the best 
way of selling our services and in bring- 
ing out the close contact between stor- 
age and moving.” In this connection 
he said: “Our influence is very far- 
reaching, but it has not been construc- 
tively used. Any intelligent thinking 
person is bound to appreciate and see 
the true value of motor van transpor- 
tation if properly presented, and it is our 
job to do this in a very comprehensive 
manner.” 

6. That all advertising be financed lo- 
cally by the agents. 

7. That members instruct their drivers 
as to personal appearance and that 
drivers not be permitted to pick up or 
deliver goods unless properly groomed. 

8. That agents “use freely of all 
A. V. L. literature.” 

G. W. Thomas, representing the Frue- 
hauf Trailer Co., discussing “Standard- 
ization of Motor Vans,” suggested that 
a committee be formed to study this 
problem from the A. V. L. viewpoint, 
for the information of manufacturers. 
He announced that Fruehauf would 
shortly issue a pamphlet titled “Engi- 
neering Transportation.” 

Wilson Collin, Chicago, led a discus- 
sion of “Pool Van and Overflow Tariffs,” 
and this led to the offering of a motion 
that an A. V. L. tariff be put out on a 
tonnage basis similar to the tariff in use 
in Colorado. This motion was defeated. 
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Arthur W. Neal, Cleveland, presented 
a paper on the de luxe packing contain- 
ers which he has recently placed on the 
market for use by N. F. W. A. members. 
(See page 64 of June issue of Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing for information 
regarding these containers. ) 

“From our standpoint,” Mr. Neal said, 
“we find them extremely practicable and 
valuable. They speed up the work of 
packing and moving because they are 
easy to handle, very compact when load- 
ing the van, and their shape and size 
are such that they can be packed easily 
and instantly closed, as the lids are all 
standard and self-locking. 

“The design of the stencilling also 
serves to make them more attractive in 
the home as well as in transit, and also 
distinctive from competitive service... 
They present ideal space for advertis- 
ing, putting them far ahead of the old 
style of a miscellaneous assortment of 
boxes and barrels which in many cases 
have been used over and over, in which 
condition they are no credit to the ser- 
vice. . 

“The use of such containers is a 
proven practical step forward in local 
packing and moving. Why not in our 
interstate hauling? ... 

“Up to the present time we have con- 
structed our own containers, but recent- 
ly have had quotations from the Repub- 
lic Box Co., Cleveland, which were very 
attractive. They will build the contain- 
ers, exclusive of paint and stencilling, 
complete, and they can be shipped in a 
knocked-down condition.” 

On motion by Mr. Keenan it was voted 
that the N. F. W. A. board of directors 
should consider the practicability of the 
Neal containers. Some of the latter 
were on display in the lobby of the hotel 
and created much interest. 

Louis A. Graham, vice-president of 
the Relay Motors Corp., Lima, Ohio, con- 
cluded the A. V. L sessions with a talk 
in which he urged scientific analysis of 
motor truck costs. 


Fumigation 


PAPER on “Fur and Garment Stor- 

age” was read by George B. Ander- 
son, Evanston, IIl., who summarized re- 
sponses to a questionnaire he had sent 
out to warehousemen. Of those who re- 
plied, 21 use cold storage for furs, 4 use 
both cold and dry storage, and 80 use 
dry storage in connection with poison 
gas vault. Most of them mentioned the 
Haskelite vault; others have built their 
own vaults. A varied list of chemicals 
was reported, and Mr. Anderson ex- 
pressed opinion that “we should stand- 
ardize on one certain chemical.” 

The replies showed that the rates 
charged throughout the country are 
many. ranging from one-half of 1 per 
cent to 6 per cent, with some members 
making a flat charge per garment, and 
Mr. Anderson believed “it would be quite 
difficult to establish a standard rate,” as 
conditions, competition. etc., in certain 
territories “will always have a great 
deal to do with the rate,” but that mem- 
bers in every large city should confer 
each season and establish a rate to gov- 
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ern in their own territory. He con- 


tinued: 

“Were a furniture warehouseman to 
ask my advice as to whether he should 
put in an up-to-date cold storage vault, 
I would probably advise him as follows: 

“1. I believe the community from 
which he expects to draw his business 
should have at least 40,000 inhabitants. 
I rather presume a person could safely 
figure a prospective fur business on one 
fur coat to each 20 of poulation. The 
investment required for an up-to-date 
vault would be not less than $10,000, and 
a person should build to take care of at 





William R. Palmer, of New Haven, 
always one of the picturesque figures 


at a convention. A former Connecti- 
cut State Senator, Mr. Palmer is 
secretary of the Connecticut Ware- 
housemen’s Association and is chair- 
man of the association of warehousing 
association secretaries. 


least 2000 garments, figuring each gar- 
ment to take up at least 4 inches of 
space. 

“2. In the event there are one or two 
cold storage vaults in a small or medium 
size city that have fur storage—name- 
ly, denartment store or furrier—I would 
not suggest a warehouseman taking on 
fur storage business. Department stores 
or furriers often show concessions to a 
customer that a warehouseman cannot, 
and as a result stores and furriers are 
not particularly good competition for a 
warehouseman in the fur business.” 

Fur business was “rather profitable,” 
Mr. Anderson declared, saying: “In fact, 
with a reasonable effort a person should 
secure a return of not less than 15 per 
cent and possibly as high as 25 per cent 
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upon his investment, depending upon 
competitive conditions.” 

Dr. E. A. Back, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture entomologist in 
charge of stored product insect investi- 
gations, outlined the Government’s in- 
quiries along these lines in recent months 
and answered a multitude of questions. 

Alluding to cold storage, Dr. Back said 
that those who were more and more 
using fumigation were more and more 


-making slighting remarks about the effi- 


cacy of the cold storage method... The 
latter he declared to be “O. K.” Eggs 
did not hatch in cold storage and were 
not likely to remain in a dormant stage 
longer than a month, but would die. 

The Government expert told of sev- 
eral chemicals which he said would be 
made available to the industry soon. 

Walter E. Sweeting, Philadelphia, re- 
viewed his two years’ experience in the 
business of selling mothproofing of up- 
holstered furniture and homes, stating 
the jobs ranged from a few dollars to 
$835 in one house, and that he had a 
pending one which would mean $3,225 
if he got the contract. “Such jobs are 
to be got,” he stated. Fundamentally, 
what the warehouseman was selling, in 
such work, was insurance, he declared, 
and it was a valuable adjunct to the 
warehouseman’s service. His own com- 
pany’s revenue had averaged $2,000 a 
month during the past year, Mr. Sweet- 
ing said, and he had only scratched the 
surface. 


Trade Practice 


The tentative proposal for placing 
household goods warehousing within the 
purview of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion was discussed briefly by Mr. Rei- 
mers at the concluding general meeting 
of the N. F. W. A. 

Certain details were not ready to be 
announced, and the National was work- 
ing in cooperation with the American 
Warehousemen’s Association merchan- 
dise division, but “the picture is not as 
good as a little while ago,” Mr. Reimers 
said, because of what appeared to be 
changes in the attitude of the Commis- 
sion. 

However, an attorney had been re- 
tained jointly by the National and the 
American, he announced, and the Fed- 
eral trade practice conference situation 
was being studied and a written code 
might be presented at the October meet- 
ing of the National’s directors for their 
consideration. 

A paper on “Warehouse Construc- 
tion” was read by Mr. Reimers on Le- 
half of Ernest H. Milligan, New York, 
and one on “Valuations—Weight vs. 
Piece Basis” on behalf of F. B. Cramer, 
Los Angeles. 





On the night of the 11th the banquet 
was held, and President Keenan went 
into the ranks for a toastmaster whose 
ability on such occasions had hitherto 
been hidden—A. V. Cresto of Kansas 


City. 
The speakers included William R. 
Palmer, New Haven, Conn., chairman 


of a committee which selected the win- 
(Concluded on page 58) 





Colo., by the Burch Warehouse & Transfer Co. of 

that city, and goes into operation about Aug. 1. 
This is another outcome of the series of articles which 
Distribution and Warehousing began publishing, about a 
year ago, calling the public warehouse industry’s atten- 
tion to the “menace” of motor freight line “‘encroachment”’ 
on the storage industry’s established facilities. The 
articles, based on a nation-wide survey, have pointed out 
. that motor freight line operators have in many com- 
munities erected depots and that these depots gradually 
evolve into public warehouses to provide space for storage 
of goods consigned to the care of motor freight line opera- 
tors for distribution, and that the depot-warehouses are 
taking from public warehousing much of the latter’s 
storage, pool car and local cartage revenue. The Burch 


\ MOTOR freight terminal has been erected in Pueblo, 


Erects a Motor Freight Terminal to 
Control Pueblo Situation 


Burch Company in Colorado Acts on Information Set Forth 


in Distribution and Warehousing’s Articles 
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company’s development is an effort to solve this problem in 
Pueblo. 

“I believe the combination of modern warehouse and 
motor freight terminal is a coming thing,” F. J. Burch, 


president of the firm, tells John T. Bartlett, one of 
Distribution and Warehousing’s editorial representatives 
in Colorado, “and that it devolves upon alert warehouse 
interests to take leadership in the situation. 

“The progressive warehouse and transfer concern is in 
a strategic position to operate to best advantage the motor 
freight terminal. If the warehouse industry doesn’t seize 
the opportunity, other interests will, for it is foregone 
that motor freight terminals will be established within a 
brief period in cities all over America. 

“We have every confidence in the success of the motor 
freight terminal we are establishing.” 















HE story of the enterprise, which 

starts under very favorable condi- 
tions, assuring success, is a tribute, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bartlett, “to the alert, 
open mind of the Burch management.” 
The Burch interests entered the ware- 
housing business in a rather unusual 
way, and Mr. Bartlett points out that 
“some history is pertinent to demonstrate 
the type of mind possessed.” The cor- 
respondent writes: 

“For years they conducted one of the 
most successful tent and awning plants 
in the West, at Pueblo. Eventually they 
desired to retire; they made a deal and 
disposed of their interests. 

“As president of the Pueblo Commerce 
Club, F. J. Burch had become familiar 
with the need for a Federal bonded ware- 
house at Pueblo. With committees, he 
had endeavored to get one established. 
He knew, from his study, how badly such 
a warehouse was needed. 

“Looking around for something to do, 
with the tent and awning business sold 
on a basis which permitted him to retire 
to a life of leisure, Mr. Burch decided to 
build a modern warehouse, ‘to keep him- 
self occupied.’ 

“The warehouse business has been 
successful from the start. The manage- 
ment has had its hands full keeping up 
with business. With regard for the 
future, ample land was acquired adjoin- 








ing the warehouse, the site of which is 
exceptionally favorable in relation to the 
railroads at Pueblo and the city. 

“It was on a visit to New York City 
that the train of events which culminates 
in the modern freight terminal now un- 
der construction started. Mr. Burch vis- 
ited the Distribution and Warehousing 
offices, and a member of the staff took 
up with him, in friendly conversation, the 
motor freight terminal situation. Mr. 
Burch was immediately interested. He 
obtained all the information he could to 
take back to Pueblo with him. As the 
magazine’s editorial campaign got under 
way in the fall, he followed articles from 
month to month with keen interest. Mr. 
Burch is the type of man for whom ‘ruts’ 
just don’t exist. That is why his busi- 
ness has made such strides in its few 
years of existence. 

“There came investigation of local 
conditions; conferences with local inter- 
ests. Late in June, the contract for the 
motor freight terminal was let. 

“The plans for the freight terminal 
were worked out by the Burch manage- 
ment after thorough study of community 
needs. As additional land is already 
possessed, expansion in later years will 
be a simple matter. 

“The building is 58 feet wide and 154 
feet long. A concrete loading dock 30 
feet wide occupies the center section. 





There are covered runways on either 
side. At the front is office space, 24 by 28 
feet. Below this is a room for perishable 
goods and c.o.d. shipments. There is a 
14-foot clearance for aisles and runways. 

“In-coming freight will be handled on 
one side of the dock; out-going on the 
other. Twenty trucks can be loaded at 
one time. The capacity of the terminal 
is estimated at 1,000,000 pounds a day. 

“The terminal covers a railroad siding 
and loading dock at the rear of the lot. 

“The construction of the terminal 
matches that of the modern warehouse at 
one side, and there is the same attractive 
tapestry brick front. 


Pick-Up Service 


“st O the truck companies using the 
= terminal the Burch Company will 
furnish pick-up and bookkeeping service. 
Fast small trucks will pick up shipments 
at any point in Pueblo, and the charge 
will cover, in addition, full bookkeeping 
service. Pick-up will close at 6 o’clock. 
The truck companies, all operating on 
regular schedule, will deliver merchan- 
dise the next morning in scores of com- 
munities in the Pueblo territory. 

“Some figures will give an idea of the 
picture into which this new freight ter- 
minal fits. The number of different motor 


transportation lines operating in and out 
(Concluded on page 54) 
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Further Assailed 


“Free Storage” Policy on Waterways 





by Warehousing 


A. W. A. Requests Hearing Be Held in Memphis. Meanwhile 


Barge Line Corporation Enters a Denial 


By MICHAEL M. MCNAMEE 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


or free or reduced storage-in-transit rates, charges, rules, 
regulations and practices, including drayage, absorptions 








m in She? , re i . -onsi ing j 
URTHER objection has been filed with the Inter- i see eri to Se ” consignees storing in the 
_ state Commerce Commission by the American Ware- aie lons warehouses on shipments in interstate com- 
wd housemen’s Association against the practices of the ‘€Fr°°- ed me . 
a Government-owned Inland Waterways Corporation in ac- Refusal to accord similar privileges to shippers using 
il cording certain preferential treatment to shippers using the Corporation’s Barge Line service but storing in ware- 
oe: the corporation’s warehouses for in-transit storage of houses operated by members of the A. W. A. had resulted, 
sugar while withholding such privilege from shippers the complaint charged, in undue prejudice to such shippers. 
3 in using privately-owned public warehouses. The Commission gave complainant and defendant un- 
otor The association’s original complaint, published in full til July 1 to file additional complaint and respond, and 
eins in the July issue of Distribution and Warehousing, de- in a letter dated June 18, addressed to the secretary of 
rone clared that the Corpordtion was violating certain pro-_ the I. C. C., the association voiced further protests against 
in visions of the interstate commerce Act by allowing special the alleged discriminatory practices. 
otor ss A S we understand it,” the letter of mac il through freight rate on a stop-over traf- 
June 18 stated, ‘traffic is set to Barge Lines’ Income fic, or whether it means the furnishing 
enjoy the privilege of storage in transit ; Xi ; of storage facilities free. To grant a 
when a stopover is permitted en route for First Five Years through rate on stop-over traffic, making 
and the true freight rate from point of TEBE Inland Waterways Cor a psi. for that privilege, is one thing; 
origin to ultimate destination 1s applied poration’s total net income o provide free storage facilities Is an- 
ther rather than a combination of locals from from its subsidiaries com- other. The expression ‘free storage in 
nhie storage point to ultimate destination. division, the upper Missis- either one of them, or both. 
a When the privilege of the through freight sippi division and the War- “Our question, then, is: Has the Com- 
al rate is granted to stop-over traffic and no rior River ge ae Co., mission ever approved the practice of the 
. on charge is made for that privilege, the amounted, for the five yom Federal Barge Line in providing free 
re traffic may be said to be enjoying ‘free from 1925 to 1929 inclusive, storage facilities for 60 days on stop- 
the “iy aa to $409,461.93—or an aver- oun sami m = then h a 
1 at storage in transit. . age of $81,892.39 a year— an wn pegpettriigg on a through rate? 
ail It is our understanding also that the according to figures just The letter was signed by Wilson V. 
y Commission recognized the Barge Line’s made public by Major-Gen- Little, Chicago, executive secretary of 
ling right to grant the ‘free storage in transit’ eral T. Q. Ashburn, chairman the merchandise division of the Amer- 
lot privilege on sugar, as defined in the para- and executive of the corpora- ican Warehousemen’s Association. 
graph above. tion. In reply, Secretary George B. Mc- 
a “The Federal Barge Line is not only _ The figures reveal that if Ginty, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
tive granting on sugar the privilege of a ae mission, declared that “the Commission 
mage freight meen 7 is, a ten Cheats Sines eionl pl yng — phar to the 
age in transit —but in its own acilities Co. included in expenses be : . on ae: 0 e reasonableness of 
it will store, at no charge, sugar enjoying added, the net income of the chat ges by railway lines for storage of 
the the ‘free storage in transit’ privilege. ; corporation from its subsid- freight in transit under the stoppage in- 
will “T shall thank you to inform me in iaries would be $496,800.34 transit provisions of their rules. It has 
ra what decision the Commission has ap- —or an average of $99,- knowledge of the fact that the Missis- 
‘end proved the Barge Line’s making no $60.07 a year. ; sippi-Warrior River Service of the War 
rge charge for storing for 60 days, in its The corporation's total Department is supplying storage in 
ing own facilities, stop-over sugar moving on pinticge omg yee in- transit on sugar and other commodities 
k a through rate. ee ee ae nen without charge, as you will note from the 
ack. “In LC.C. 19480. C ins Me for the five years, amounted enclosed revort of the C al 
on ” n i. “Us > ommissloner ” to $29,314,009.48. om ‘ - ed i 7 e : ommission, in 
on. Manamy, in dissenting in part, states: Total operating expenses, ugar Stored in Transit,’ 136 I.C.C. 382. 
wn It has since been decided and the right including deductions from An examination of this report will prob- 
of the Barge Line to provide free stor- income, totalled $28,904,- ably clarify your understanding of the 
the age in transit of sugar moving on the 547.55. situation.” 
differential rates upheld.’ I. F. Daspit, transportation counselor 
er- . ad eae a aan ’ ’ 
tor “In our judgment the use of Com- of New Orleans, attorney for the ware- 
paar: missioner McManamy’s expression ‘free misunderstandings. It is a question as housemen’s association, recently notified 





storage in transit’ is ambiguous, and we 
know of instances where it is leading to 


to whether that expression means the 
enjoyment, at no additional cost, of the 


the Commission’s chief examiner that the 
association had found it necessary to 
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file a corrected complaint which, he said, 
would be mailed in the near future. 

“We would appreciate,’ Mr. Daspit 
added, “if you will kindly arrange to set 
this case down for a hearing at Memphis, 
Tenn., because it is centrally located for 
the various members of the association 
who will attend. 

“We also request that the case not be 
assigned for hearing until some time 
after July 20, as the undersigned counsel 
has arranged to take the Louisiana State 
bar examination which will be from July 
14 to 16, inclusive.” 

In reply, the chief examiner declared 
that it was noted that the association 
intended to file an amended complaint, 
and had asked for the oral hearing to be 
held at Memphis. 

“This request will receive considera- 
tion at the time the case is assigned for 
hearing,” said the examiner. “You fur- 
ther request that hearing not be set 
until after July 20. A hearing will be 
scheduled in due course, but this case 
will probably not be assigned for hear- 
ing until the September itineraries. 

“This case is suggested to the party 
for handling on the Commission’s 
modified procedure plan, which is set 
forth in the enclosed announcement. 
You will note therefrom that the modi- 
fied procedure contemplates the filing of 
statements of fact as is done under 
the shortened procedure, from which an 
examiner will prepare a memorandum 
showing the facts upon which the parties 
are agreed, the facts upon which agree- 
ment may be reached at a conference to 
be held prior to the hearing, and those 
upon which the parties do not agree and 
must go to hearing.” 

In a letter to Swagar Sherley, of the 
law office of Sherley, Faust & Wilson, 
Washington, Secretary McGinty of the 
Commission went into some discussion 
of the Commission’s jurisdiction in pro- 
ceedings such as those involved in the 
warehousemen’s complaint. 

“T would advise,” said Mr. McGinty, 
“that like other water carriers the Barge 
Line is subject to regulation by this 
Commission only insofar as it partici- 
pates in water-rail transportation in 
connection with rail carriers. 

“In two proceedings dealing with 
transportation of that character the 
Commission has had occasion to con- 
sider the storage of sugar on Barge 
Line rates. The decision in these cases 
are recorded in 146 I. C. C. 382, Sugar 
Stored in Transit, and 151 I. C. C. 126, 
Inland Waterways Corporation v. Ala- 
bama Great Southern Railroad Com- 
pany.”” 

Some of the parties evincing an in- 
terest in the proceedings through corre- 
spondence with the Commission, are the 
law firm of Sherley, Faust & Wilson, 
Washington, D. C.; the Dubuque Traffic 
Association. of Dubuque. Iowa; the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Barge Line Company, St. 
Louis; the Mobile Chamber of Commerce, 
Mobile, Ala.; and E. W. Hollingsworth, 
attorney, of San Francisco. 

Brief reply to the complaint of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association 
was made bv the defendant, the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, operating the 









GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 


Mississippi-Warrior Service Federal 
barge line. The corporation urged the 
Commission to dismiss the complaint. 

It was denied that the practices as- 
sailed are “unjust, unreasonable and 
unlawful, in violation of Section 1, un- 
justly discriminatory in violation of 
Section 2, and unduly preferential] in 
violation of Section 3 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act.” 

Allegations contained in the complaint 
detailing the class of preferential treat- 
ment accorded to shippers using the 
corporation’s warehouses were partly 
admitted and partly denied by the In- 
land Waterways Corporation. 

In detail, the charges made that the 
defendant’s storage-in-transit rules and 
regulations, including drayage, absorp- 
tions and allowances on sugar and other 
commodities at St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Helena, Birmingham, Holt, Cairo, East 
St. Louis, Memphis, St. Louis, and New 
Orleans, originating at New Orleans and 
other points in Louisiana, or at Mobile, 
or arriving at New Orleans or Mobile 
via ocean vessels and forwarded from 
New Orleans via Mississippi-Warrior 
Service, destined to points in Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia. Florida, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Kentuckv, Ohio. West 
Virginia. Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri and Kansas, stored in warehouses 
of defendant, while refusing to accord 
like privileges, absorptions, allowances, 
etc., on similar shipments transported 
via defendant when stored in warehouses 
of complaint members, are unreasonable, 
unjustly discriminatory and _ unduly 
prejudicial to complainants members in 
violation of Sections 1, 2, and 3 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

The Association asked that lawful 
rules, regulations and practices be pre- 
scribed for the future. 


Further Letters 
from Warehousemen 
on “Free Storage” 


ETTERS from warehouse executives 

outlining the “free storage” situa- 
tion at various river ports were pub- 
lished in the July issue of Distribution 
and Warehousing. Received too late for 
inclusion in the July symposium were 
communications from W. H. Dearing, 
secretary of the John H. Poston Storage 
Warehouses, Inc., Memnhis; B. L. Burke, 
president of the Rock Island Transfer & 
Storage Co., Rock Island, Ill., and W. 
A. Sammis, secretary of the Central 
Storage Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

The Federal Barge Line terminals of 
Memphis are leased from the city of 
Memphis, Mr. Dearing writes. and he 
understands that that was done “in 
order to permit them to store sugar free 
for 60 or 90 davs for the Louisiana re- 
fineries.” He adds: 

“We know that 40,000 bags would be 
a very low estimate. while in reality one 
refinery alone handles through this port 
about 30.000 bags each month, and there 
are probablv five other refineries ship- 
ping into Memphis each month sugar, 
using storage-in-transit privileges, on 
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which free storage is allowed them by 
the Federal Barge Line. 

“The warehousemen at Memphis have 
felt the loss in storage, particularly on 
sugar, since this practice became effec. 
tive some time ago. Furthermore the 
Memphis Warehousemen’s. Association 
and the Southern Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation have complained and fought 
the practice from time to time. No re. 
sults whatever have been accomplished, 
due to the attitude of General T. Q. 
Ashburn, who apparently is in a posi- 
tion to vision only one view of the situ- 
ation—namely the Federal Barge Line— 
in an endeavor to show operating profits, 
although at the expense of the tax- 
payers. 

“The situation undoubtedly is affect- 
ing revenues of warehouses, especially 
those located at points touched by the 
Barge Line. 

“No warehouses other than the Barge 
Line terminal are located directly on the 
waterfront at this point, and could not 
compete with the Barge Line and pay 
connecting line switching charges that 
are assessed warehouses not located on 
the waterfront; hence that can do noth- 
ing except handle sugar and other com- 
modities intended for local consumption 
only, and we are of the opinion that 
some relief may be secured, in favor of 
the warehouse industry, from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission.” 

In Rock Island, according to Mr. 
Burke, there is no concrete case because 
the city dock will not be ready for use 
until 1931. He continues: 

“We realize this matter of free storage 
on the part of the Government is a 
serious menace to the warehousing in- 
dustry as a whole and we have written 
our Congressman regarding it.” 

The Barge Line service has not been 
opened up on the Missouri River but 
probably there will be such extension 
in 1931, writes Mr. Sammis, who adds: 

“There is no question but that at that 
time there will be constant loss to the 
public merchandise warehouses if the 
present free storage policy of the Barge 
Line is continued. There is no question 
but that this free storage policy is 
detrimental to our interest and _ will 
cause us considerable financial loss. 

“We are opposed to it and regard it 
as a menace to our industry. 

“Through our local and State associ- 
ations we have done everything so far 
to protect our interests. Resolutions 
have been adopted and they, together 
with the individual opinion of the vari- 
ous warehousemen in this section, have 
been given to our Congressmen.” 


Dietrich & Wiltz 
Is Losing $2,000 
Monthly Revenue 


= the course of recent correspondence 
with Walter Parker, vice-president of 
the Mississippi Valley Association, R. 
W. Dietrich, president of Dietrich & 
Wiltz, Inc., New Orleans warehouse- 
men. wrote: 

“Seventy thousand packages for stor- 

(Concluded on page 58) 
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HOW'S BUSINESS? 


CHARTED BY UNITED BUSINESS PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


FENHIRTY-FOUR ECONOMIC EX- 
]  rears—xorrons OF BUSINESS 

PAPERS PUBLISHED BY THE 
United Business Publishers, Inc. 
—-HERE PRESENT A COMBINED 
OPINION ABOUT THE COURSE OF 
BUSINESS DURING THE MONTH OF 
AUGUST. GOVERNMENT AND OTHER 
RECORDS PROVIDE YOU WITH HISs- 
TORY OF RECENT MONTHS. THIS 
BOARD OF EXPERTS DEALS ONLY 
WITH THE FUTURE. ITS OPINIONS 
ARE BASED ON CLOSE CONTACT 
WITH THE MORE THAN 400,000 
SUBSCRIBERS REACHED BY THEIR 
PUBLICATIONS IN FAR - FLUNG 
FIELDS OF RETAILING AND INDUS- 
»t Of 


| emoneng curtailment of wages and 
income is reflected in a general weak- 
ening of retail prices. Trade, which has 
held up much better than production, is 
now responding to the lowered demand 
of summer months. 

The tariff sore, although it may leave 
a scar, is healing; and there is a ray of 
hope in the transition from the rather 
destructive optimism in the early months 
of the year to the more constructive pes- 
simism that has taken its place, and 
which, it is believed, marks the begin- 


Recession, which began to show defi- 
nite tendencies downward early in Aug- 
ust, 1929, is apparently, after a full year, 
close to or actually at the bottom of the 
depression. 

Labor Day, which quite definitely 
marks the end of the summer season in 
many sections and tends to concentrate 
attention on fall needs, falls on Septem- 
ber Ist. Arriving at this pivotal point, it 
is hoped that business will gradually rise 
from its present prone position to a sit- 
ting posture, and rapidly regain its feet 
and stride as the fall season advances. 


ning of a recovery. 


THE COURSE OF BUSINESS FORECAST FOR NEXT MONTH 








BUSINESS SALES | RETAIL STOCKS COLLECTIONS COMMENTS 
| 

Small seasonal decline ; 
4 on passenger cars, with There will be no materia! Collections will be about New developments in 
sales about 25% less change in retail stocks the same in August as medium-priced passen- 
AUTOMOTIVE than Aug. ’29. Trucks of either passenger cars in July, passenger cars ger cars expected to 
: about 10% less in Aug- or trucks, which in both being somewhat slower stimulate sales. Low- 
ust than in July, and cases will be much than Aug. ’29, and truck priced light trucks sell- 


| about 20% under Aug. 
29. 
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lighter than Aug. ’29. 


























collections considerably 
slower. 





There wil] be little 
change in collections in 
August, which will con- 
tinue noticeably slower 
than Aug. ’29. 














Will show little change 
between July and Aug- 





ust, but somewhat 
lighter than Aug. ’29. 





No noticeable change in 
any line. Accounts be- 
ing watched more close- 
ly this year and should 
show improvement over 

















this year, more pairs 
sold, fewer dollars. 





DEPARTMENT | Snately’ the come ta About the same in Aug- 
RES ust as in July, but 8% 
STO August as in July, but less than in Aug. ’29 
about 6% under Aug. ’29. ‘ ; 
_- | Retail stocks will be 
| Slightly better in August | : : 
HARDWARE | than in July, but about lighter in August than 
4%, under Aaa. 4 | in July, and noticeably 
a a. | lighter than in Aug. ’29. 
| Life insurance’ lower, 
| fire and casualty steady 
INSURANCE | aS compared to July. 
| All lines slightly better 
| than Aug. ’ 
Somewhat less in East 
and Middle West, with 
anticipated improvement 
in Far West and on The same or slightly 
JEWELRY Pacific. Coast as com- less than in July, and 
pared to July, and 5% much less than Aug. ’29. 
to 20% lower than Aug. 
29. 
No prospects of im- 
provement in August ; . 
LUMBER sales over July, and August will continue to 
considerably lower than show low inventories. 
Aug. ’29 
MACHINERY Steel production about July and August tradi- 
METAL 5% greater in August tionally dull months in 
PRODUCTS than in July, but about machine tool trade. 
25% to 30% below Signs of betterment not 
METALS Aug. ’29. expected before fall. 
Estimated daily  con- eo : 
sumption of gasoline, Estimated on Aug. 31, 
1,278,900 bbis., an _ in- 43,000,000 bbis., decrease 
PETROLEUM crease of 3.4% over July of 8.9% from July, and 
and 5% increase over increase of 27.2% from 
Aug. ’29. Aug. ’29. 
eae dane pce Reduction of dealer 
SHOES clearance’ sales’ effort stocks will continue, 


bringing them percepti- 
bly lower than Aug. ’29. 





Aug. ‘29. 
Slightly slower, except 
on the Pacific Coast, 


where they are expected 
to be better. Generally 
slower than in Aug. ’29. 


ing far ahead of any 
year previous to 1929. 





Adjustment of store ex- 

penses to sales volume 

is being made satisfac- 
torily. 











Considerable optimism 

in the trade as to pros- 

pects of better business 
in the fall. 





Present prominence 

given to unemployment 

problems fostering a de- 

mand for group insur- 

ance that is being capi- 

talized by many com- 
panies. 





Silver trade nearer nor- 
mal in August than any 
other line, watches 
next. Diamond stocks 
increasing, but much 
less than Aug. ‘29. 





Better control of pro- 
duction now character- 
izes the entire industry. 





Machinery demand dull, 
except in special fields. 
Exports for first five 
months largest ever re- 
corded in that period. 








Iimprovementanticipated 
as dealers have had 
good summer business. 


Gasoline consumption at 
annual peak in August, 
which should help to re- 
duce excessive invento- 
ries overburdening the 
market. 








Public is slow pay, and 
on' charge accounts 
much _ slower. 


Upward trend developed 

in the Boston shoe mar- 

ket early in July holds 

promise ~ a favorable 
all 
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Number 65 
The Storage-in-Transit Privilege: How Its Expansion Will 


be altered to favor a shipper, a community, or a 
commodity. The lawfully published rate is the 
only one that may be used. This condition is so strict 
that even if a vice-president, or manager of freight traffic, 
through error or oversight quotes a different rate than 
the one publicly on file his quotation does not bind the 
railroad. In any other corporation the word of a vice- 
president, or a letter from him, would bind the com- 
pany; but in the matter of freight rates this does not 
follow. Only that rate may apply to a shipment which 
has been lawfully filed and lawfully published. 
Competition between carriers cannot, for this reason, 


| NDER the law the railroads’ freight rate cannot 


take the form of price cutting. With the rate equal for 


all shippers, the only field for competition in selling their 
freight service is that of offering superior handling of 
the shipment. This takes the form of fast and expedited 
transportation of the goods; prompt advices and tracing; 
minimum of delays at terminals; and, more and more of 
recent years, it takes the form of “special services and 
privileges.” 

The terms “special” and “privilege” are applied for the 
reason that these services are considered to be in addi- 
tion to, and separate from the general line-haul and 
terminal services which the railroads are required to per- 
form for the freight they carry. 

One of the dozen such services is known as the “transit 
service” or “transit privilege.” 

The first transit privilege appears to have originated 
at Nashville for grain exactly sixty years ago. This was 


Benefit Shipper, Carrier and Warehouseman 


By H. A. Haring 





followed by similar privileges at other cities and for 
other commodities so that, by the time the first Act to 
Regulate Commerce was passed, seventeen years later 
(1887), the newly created Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion found “that transit privileges were in full vigor.” 
They have continued to grow in number ever since, and no 
privilege, once granted, seems ever to be withdrawn. 
They are too valuable. 

Broadly defined, the transit privilege allows the stop- 
page of a shipment somewhere along its route without 
sacrifice of the through freight rate in effect from original 
point to final destination. The shipment thus moves from 
point A to point B, there is stopped for a day or a year 
for processing or manufacturing, and then reshipped to 
point C at a freight rate less than the combined local rates 
from A to B plus those from B to C. The direct rate 
from A to C applies. 

Moreover at Point B the shipment passes out of the 
hands of the railroad and into those of the owner until 
the second leg of the journey is to be taken. The owner 
of the goods “stops them off” for his own purposes. They 
are delivered as any completed shipment would be, re- 
moved from the carrier’s freight station or tracks, and the 
owner may sell them or process them almost at will, 


absolutely as though he never intended to ship them 
again. Yet, during all this period and throughout all these 
processes, the owner has the privilege, upon call and 
without notice, of reshipping to a point beyond under 
protection of the original through freight rate. 























N the exercise of this privilege many 

technicalities have arisen. The pe- 
riod of “stopping” is twelve months, with 
the single exception of lumber to be 
creosoted, for which the time is 18-24 
months. Several methods of paying the 
freight bill are in existence, all of which, 
however, have the same final effect: 
namely, the through rate from original 
point to final destination is the net sum 
paid. 

Inasmuch as a processing or a manu- 
facturing is often contemplated during 





the stoppage, the goods unloaded at the 
transit point today may not be identi- 
cally those shipped out a year hence. 
Wheat may become flour and a dozen 
by-products; rice may become breakfast 
cereals, lumber may become any one of 
thirty listed products; peanuts in the 
shell may become peanut butter or pea- 
nut oil; olives received in tank cars and 
bottles received in box cars may be re- 
packaged into olives in bottles; cabbage 
may become kraut, or apples cider; 
cotton in square bales may be recom- 


pressed into round bales of high density. 
A thousand processes may change alto- 
gether the identity of the goods. 

Nor is it necessary that the identical 
carload of logs coming into the stop 
shall be shipped out as a unit. Indeed, 
this would ordinarily be impossible. To 
meet this situation there has been de- 
veloped “substitution of tonnage,” which 
is an arrangement by which an in-bound 
freight bill for 40,000 lb. is matched 
against an out-bound one of the same 
weight. Then, because carloads do not 
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weigh exactly the same, substitution 
brings about overages in favor of the 
shipper and shortages against the rail- 
road. A balance of account is kept— 
under regulations not quite uniform for 
all the carriers—for the purpose of ulti- 
mately insuring that out-bound tonnage 
equals in-bound. 

To keep this balance with justice to 
both parties, stipulated allowances are 
given for shrinkage during the stoppage, 
such as 1 per cent for wheat milled into 
flour, 5 per cent for corn to be dried, 16 
per cent for barley manufactured into 
malt, 20 per cent for corn to be shelled, 
25 per cent for flaxseed to be milled, and 
so on. For such part of the incoming 
goods as are used locally or shipped out 
by other routes (trucks, points to which 
through rates do not apply, hauled 
“hack” in direction of inward movement, 
destroyed by fire, spoiled in processing, 
found to be unmerchantable, live stock 
dying while being “fattened,” etc.) the 
shipper is obliged to surender in-bound 
tonnage receipts, to the end that in- 
bound credits for freight shall at no time 
exceed the tonnage of goods on hand. 

For purposes such as these the rail- 
roads are compelled to police the transit 
privilege. Elaborate rules have developed 
and much of the procedure is highly 
technical. 

All these problems, however, fall into 
the work of the traffic department. They 
are not necessary for our present pur- 
pose, which is that of discussing the 
value of transit privileges to warehous- 
ing. They are therefore omitted at this 
time. 

The important thing to remember is 
that abuses of the transit privilege have 
been many. Rascals have not overlooked 
this possibility of beating down their 
freights payments, and, for protection of 
all, the established traffic procedures 
must be complied with. Aside from these 
purely traffic details, possibly the only 
rules to be remembered by the business 
man are (1) that the outbound shipment 
must be in the direction of the through 
rate, and (2) that, as a general rule, the 
privilege accrues only to unbroken car- 
load quantities. It does not apply to 
less-than-carload shipments, except 
under special conditions such as the 
“neddler car’ (used chiefly for packing- 
house products) or imported goods mov- 
ing in carloads to some inland terminal 
warehouse and therefrom distributed in 
less-than-carload lots (but with the 
L. C. L. rate applying from port to final 
destination), ete. 


Purpose of Privilege 


a. purpose of the transit privilege 
is to lessen congestion, first, of rail- 
road operation, and, secondly, of manu- 
facturing and storing. 

An illustration or two will make clear 
the purpose. 


When a skyscraper is to be erected 
in New York City the structural steel 
may come from the Pittsburgh district, 
from Birmingham, or from Chicago. The 
structural forms as they are required 
for the building are of all shapes and 
lengths, often with short pieces at an 
angle to the main beam. They are bulky 
and irregular. Therefore many cars 
would be required to transport them 
from the mill to New York. Instead of 


An “Impending 
Development” 


us storage-in-transit arti- 
cle by Mr. Haring is of 
interest equally to the ware- 
house executive as to the 
trafic manager, for, the 
author emphasizes, “storage- 
in-transit is the impending 
development of warehousing 
in this country—with every 
indication that the privilege 
will rapidly be extended to 
many new commodities and 
to scores of new cities.” 

This development will 
again link warehousing to 
railroading, Mr. Haring 
points out; “it will again 
demonstrate that transporta- 
tion and warehousing cannot 
be separated.” 

And he quotes a railroad’s 
general traflic manager as 
saying that an increase in the 
use of the storage-in-transit 
privilege will mean a return 
of the solid carload for stor- 
age in public warehouses. 


so doing, however, the steel is packed 
in solid carloads at Pittsburgh (or other 
mill district), the corner of one beam 
being closely nested into the next one 
and the whole lading being piled high 
on the cars. One railroad car is thus 
able to carry what would make ten car- 
loads of “finished shapes” as they will be 
required in New York. This carload is 
stopped in transit in upper Manhattan 
or at one of the northern New Jersey 
towns, where the steel will be fabricated. 
In due time, from that near-by point, it 
will be reloaded for New York. 

Thus the railroads are enabled to pull 
one car from Pittsburgh for more than 
400 miles of the distance and use ten 
cars for about 40 miles. 

The economy is apparent, especially 
when one remembers that the railroads’ 
earnings are the same from the one car 
that they would be from ten. To the 
mills, too, there is a saving, because the 
steel may be shipped out as it is rolled, 
without any reference to the order of 
its being wanted for the structural work 
in New York. At the fabricating point, 
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near New York, the steel is held until 
actually needed, the stoppage thereby 
serving to regulate the flow of material 
to the construction job. 

Another familiar practice of the steel 
industries will illustrate a second appli- 
cation of the transit privilege. 

A manufacturer of a steel product, if 
located near one of the steel mills in the 
Pittsburgh district, would be able to get 
his steel directly from the mill, possibly 
without any freight or possibly for noth- 
ing more than a switching charge (the 
switching might even be an inter-plant 
one performed vy the industrial locomo- 
tive). Then, in shipping out the steel 
product, this by-product manufacturer 
would benefit from the steel-commodity 
rates which are in effect from the Pitts- 
burgh district to all the country. But 
another manufacturer, making a compet- 
ing product, located possibly in Ohio, 
would be obliged to pay local freight on 
his steel from Pittsburgh and then an- 
other local rate on the finished product. 
This would mean that the second manu- 
facturer would receive and ship each lot 
as two unrelated consignments, the rate 
being the total of two local rates, while 
his fellow manufacturer close to the mill 
would enjoy the benefit of shipping on a 
single rate. 

The transit privilege, however, permits 
the Ohio manufacturer to stop his steel 
in transit for manufacturing and then 
continue the movement any time within 
twelve months on the through rate from 
Pittsburgh to final destination, plus the 
small transit charge. Thus the two man- 
ufacturers do business on a parity so 
far as freight rates are concerned. 

If the transit privilege had not been 
developed for steel, all the hundreds of 
steel products would be compelled to 
manufacture in Pittsburgh (or similar 
steel centers), with a resultant conges- 
tion that would be beyond belief. Under 
the transit privilege, however, manufac- 
turers of this sort are spread out from 
Pittsburgh for 200 miles both east and 
west and to the shores of Lake Erie on 
the north. What would have happened, 
had they been held within the Pittsburgh 
district, is too much to think of! Similar 
developments occur, of course, for each 
steel-mill center of this country. 

A little-known use of the transit priv- 
ilege is for the fattening of cattle and 
sheep and occasionally hogs. 

Livestock raised to maturity in the far 
West, even on the Pacific Coast where 
corn does not grow well, is inferior to 
corn-fed stock of the Mississippi Valley. 
Such stock gets only grass, whereas the 
finest grade of stock is “finished off” on 
corn. “Range fed” livestock is, accord- 
ingly, less valuable. 

In order, therefore, to make it possible 
for certain districts to produce a superior 
quality of stock—or, at least, to encour- 
age them so to do—the railroads allow 
“stoppage of livestock for fattening,” in 





the States midway between the ranges of 
the far West and the packing houses of 
the East. “Stockers” and “feeders” have 
a lower market value than “fat stock”— 
in other words the “fattening” or “‘fin- 
ishing” is just as much a manufacturing 
process as is the conversion of bar steel 
into lock-washers. 

In a similar manner conditions in the 
northern States and in the Canadian 
West are favorable for breeding live- 
stock and keeping them about six months, 
but, for fattening, they do better in the 
Mississippi Valley. Railroad rates, and 
our import tariff as well, take account of 
this condition by granting special privi- 
leges to encourage the production of 
highest grade meat. 


Storage in Transit 


LOSELY connected with such transit 

privileges as we have described is 
the privilege of storage in transit, with 
the privilege of subsequent reshipment 
under the through rate. 

Fabricating in transit, milling in tran- 
sit, manufacturing in transit, and fatten- 
ing in transit, of course, imply storing 
for a longer or shorter period as a part 
of the processing. In addition to this we 
have a distinct storage-in-transit privi- 
lege designed to facilitate the market- 
ing of commodities. This privilege en- 
ables producers or traders to store the 
goods at convenient transit points for 
distribution later. 

This privilege encourages prompt de- 
liveries from producing districts which 
are far removed from their markets. It 
also relieves congestion on the railroads, 
especially by permitting them to haul the 
produce the greater part of the way 
during favorable weather. 

Thus, for one example, if apples from 
the Northwest were held in the produc- 
ing regions into winter, the railroads 
would be asked to move them eastward 
during the months when transportation 
conditions are worst on the northern 
routes (and, consequently, transportation 
costs highest). By shipping the bulk of 
the crop into eastern warehouses during 
the fall and early winter the trade is 
able to adjust supply to demand with 
extreme nicety, at the same time per- 
mitting the railroads to net most reve- 
nue from the haul. 

Cotton is similarly brought from a 
thousand outlying stations into the great 
markets; sugar is accumulated at all in- 
land points during the months of river 
and lake navigation; coal is shipped into 
the Northwest during the summer when 
ice is not present; iron ore and limestone 
rock are shipped from the Northwest 
into the Cleveland-Pittsburgh territory 
at the same season and for the same 
reason; logs and rough-sawed lumber 


are shipped from the forest regions dur- 
ing the months when “sap does not flow,” 
to be cut up and finished throughout the 
twelve months of the year. 
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These, one and all, involve storing. 

Or, for another illustration, a soap- 
maker lays out a plan to run the plant 
evenly throughout the year, producing 
each week one fifty-second part of the 
year’s demand. Many weeks of the year 
will find current consumption less than 
the week’s output. Without hesitation 
the week’s overstock is shipped to some 
distant marketing center, stored in ware- 
houses under the storage-in-transit priv- 
ilege, and, in due time, ordered out of 
store in weeks when consumption ex- 
ceeds production. 

Despite all these economies, however, 
to store goods in transit is not inherent 
in the freight rate. It is not like the 
“stop-over” on a round-trip ticket to 
California, good to stop off as often as 
the passenger elects, at any place, for as 
long as he wishes up to the one-year’s 
limit of the ticket. Not so. The privilege 
of stopping freight in transit is essen- 
tially a “privilege’”—to be obtained only 
when and where the tariffs make provi- 
sion, not at the whim of the shipper, but 
only after concurrence of carrier with 
shippers’ wishes and with the approval 
of the railroad commissions. 

Even when a railroad accedes to the 
request of a shipper, it is found that the 
transit right will not be granted indis- 
criminately. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has repeatedly withheld con- 
sent for extensions of the privilege. 

Only five years ago the Rock Island 
was forbidden to inaugurate a tariff for 
sacking and storing cement at Daven- 
port, Iowa. The railroad and the cement- 
makers were told: 

“Reason and the past experience of 
carriers with respect to other commodi- 
ties convince us that, once established, 
transit on cement would rapidly spread. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that 
cement generally moves over compara- 
tively short distances. The movement to 
the intermediate transit point would be 
correspondingly short. 

“Therein lies a_ difference between 
cement and most commodities upon which 
transit for storage is permitted. Under 
present conditions we do not believe that 
the national railroad system as a whole, 
or the western carriers considered col- 
lectively, can afford to divert to the 
cement traffic the additional cars, or to 
give it the additional transportation ser- 
vice, that transit on that commodity 
would require. The transit privilege for 
cement would result in little or no oper- 
ating economy to the railroads but 
would substantially impair their service 
to shippers, including the shippers of 
cement.” 


What Railroads Gain 


HE transit service relieves conges- 

tion for the railroads. It also permits 
movement of commodities during those 
seasons when transportation conditions 
are most favorable. 
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More important, probably, than either 
of these reasons is that granting the 
privilege helps the railroads develop and 
maintain their freight traffic. “Compe- 
tition between carriers is frequently the 
immediate spur, because the granting of 
a valuable privilege at a conveniently 
located transit point may be sufficient to 
control the routing of large volumes of 
traffic.” Indeed, the close of transit priv- 
ileges and the development of a carrier’s 
tonnage make necessary the regulation 
of these special services as carefully as 
the regulation of freight rates. 

The general effect of transit rates is 
the “diffusion of business out over the 
United States” rather than greater con- 
centration of each industry by itself. In 
its approval of the principle of transit 
rates the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion once stated: 

“When a transit privilege can be ap- 
plied without discrimination, it results in 
the diffusion of business through giving 
rival communities the relative advan- 
tages to which they are entitled and 
which can be accorded them in no other 
way, and, generally speaking, in the ap- 
plication of lower transportation rates. 
The commercial operations of this coun- 
try have grown up, in many instances, 
under the exercise of transit privileges 
which could have been developed in no 
other way. 

“It should be understood, however, that 
transit privileges are not extended by 
the carriers in all instances. There must 
exist some good reason to justify a 
transit privilege. There must be compe- 
tition which may be met in no other way, 
or there must be actual necessity for 
some concession from the normal tariff 
rates.” 

The privilege, in many cases, per- 
mits the shipper to compete with others 
who are located nearer to the market— 
a condition which might otherwise be 
impossible to achieve. Thus, viewed by 
the railroad, the privilege creates freight 
traffic to be hauled. It undoubtedly 
holds much volume to the railroads 
which is threatened by motor truck com- 
petition. It moreover stimulates the 
movement of long-haul traffic, which is 
infinitely more profitable than_ short- 
haul volume. 

From these considerations it is appar- 
ent that the railroads derive a very real 
advantage from the establishment of 
transit privileges, provided, always, that 
they are granted with discretion and 
policed with honesty. 


Privileges Necessary 


HE first Arbuckle coffee roasting 

- plant was on the waterfront of Brook- 
lyn, and elsewhere in Greater New York 
are many other coffee roasting plants. 
Were it not for the transit privilege, how- 
ever, competing coffee roasters could 
never have built up their businesses, un- 
less they had erected their plants on the 
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seaboard in or near New York. But, with 
the transit privilege, green coffee com- 
ing into New York or New Orleans moves 
inland for the processing and storing, 
and, in due time, is reshipped to the mar- 
ket on a freight rate identical with that 
of Arbuckle. Were it not for these privi- 
leges, which permitted roasting at Nash- 
ville and Atlanta, it is possible that we 
should never have known that “last drop” 
of Maxwell House coffee. 

Such a concern as the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. was long handicapped 
in its handling of privately branded cof- 
fee because it had only one roasting 
plant. The railroads have now granted 
transit privileges which permit shipping 
of the green coffee to each of their 
numerous roasting plants, thence to their 
various warehouses in carloads, and, by 
another shipment, to their marketing 
centers. 

Just about a year ago, when the Medi- 
terranean fly threatened the citrus crops 
of Florida, an “emergency” stoppage-in- 
transit for these products was instituted 
for Washington, Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia. A quarantine had been announced 
on the first day of May, 1929, to become 
effective on June 15. All citrus fruit and 
vegetables had to be moved out of the 
State of Florida by the latter date. It 
was realized that shipments would be 
heavy, receivers had contracted for cold 
storage space in New York and the ter- 
minals of Jersey City and Newark, and 
it was necessary to provide storage room 
in other cities. Otherwise gluts, with 
consequent low prices, would result in 
the New York market, as well as all sec- 
ondary markets from Boston to Chicago. 
Transit storage, accordingly, was allowed, 
at a charge of 6%c. per 100 pounds, at 
the three cities named, this being the 
rate already in effect at New York, Jer- 
sey City and Newark. 

By thus enlarging the zone of transit 
rates to New York, and points beyond, 
and permitting them to apply to all 
points for which Washington-Baltimore- 
Philadelphia are gateways, the surplus 
crops were stored and fed out as condi- 
tions warranted. 

A few years ago an effort was made to 
abolish the storage-in-transit rates at 
Minnesota Transfer as they applied to 
imported goods from the Orient coming 
into the port from Seattle. The rail- 
roads, after two prolonged hearings, 
were forbidden to cancel a time-honored 
custom. 

Nearly thirty years ago, long before 
Seattle afforded warehousing capacity for 
the traffic, the Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern (later, too, the Milwau- 
kee railroad) established the privilege of 
storing in transit at the Twin Cities. 
Imports moved in carloads from Seattle 
over the first 1900 miles of their east- 
ward journey to Minnesota Transfer, 
there to be stored in the familiar man- 
ner until wanted. From that point they 


could then be reshipped to the entire 
East and South. 

The Commission reports that “approx- 
imately 60 per cent of the freight im- 
ported from the Orient through Pacific 
coast ports is stored at Minnesota Trans- 
fer, whence it is distributed to jobbers 
and retailers throughout the South and 
East.” The volume may be judged when 
we state that in a single year 173 car- 
loads of “rice-straw rugs and common 
matting” were thus stored. A peculiarity 
of this case is that the movement from 
Pacific ports to the Twin Cities has al- 
ways been in carloads but the distribu- 
tion eastward moves in less-than-carload 
lots. The freight rate is the less-than- 
carload one from port to final destina- 
tion—a great convenience to the trans- 
continental railroads and the source of 
some profit to them. It was the state- 
ment of the Commission that: 

“This is a great advantage to the 
trans-continental carriers, inasmuch as 
their heavier loaded movement is always 
eastbound, and the movement of this 
traffic for the haul of approximately 1900 
miles from the north Pacific ports in car- 
loads, instead of as formerly in less than 
carloads, conserves equipment and is in 
the interests of economical operation.” 

Although the Panama Canal makes it 
possible for this traffic now to reach 
some parts of the Southeast at a lower 
rate through the port of New Orleans, 
the railroads were not allowed to cancel 
a practice that had the sanction of long 
usage and upon which the industry had 
built its financial structure. 


Transit Costs 


| pve the privilege of stopping goods in 
transit a charge is made. The through 
freitht rate is protected. but for their 
additional service the carriers are entitled 
to compensation. The rulings have been 
rather uniform, in this matter, that the 
charge shall approximate the actual cost 
of the svecial service, with no reference 
to the amount of the through freight 
rate. 

Efforts have been made to establish 
uniform charges. These have failed, the 
reason being that marketing and proc- 
essing conditions are far from uniform 
throughout the country and no standard- 
ized seale of charges could be devised 
that was fair to all. Only within a year, 
for example, another effort has been 
made to work out a uniform charge for 
stopping sugar in transit—that product 
being the source of many abuses and 
many accusations in this respect as it is 
in warehousing and on the barge lines. 
The proposal was for a charge of 6%e. 
ver 100 pounds over the through rate; 
but so strong were the protests that the 
tariffs were quickly cancelled. 

In order to convey, nevertheless, some 
idea of the charge made for the transit 
privilege, we may mention this rate of 
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6%ec. per 100 pounds for sugar. This is 
also the rate for cotton. A charge of 5c. 
is usually made for condensed or dried 
milk. The same rate applies to lumber, 
while 3c. is the rate ordinarily assessed 
for canned goods, peanuts, wool, honey 
and denatured alcohol. 

The rate is seldom, if ever, less than 
3c. and seldom more than 7c. 


Financing Goods 


TI.HE owners of goods stored in transit 
often find it easier and cheaper to 
finance the commodities by this device. 

Canneries, for example, in Maryland 
and at small places in New York have 
found that borrowing is difficult because 
the only banks close at hand are local 
ones, with small resources. Even by in- 
stalling a field warehousing system at 
the cannery the difficulty is not entirely 
obviated for the reason that the pack 
remains far from the commercial cen- 
ters. 

Whenever it has been possible to use a 
transit rate these canneries have found 
their financing much easier by shipping 
to central cities such as Philadelphia and 
Syracuse—storing the pack in transit, 
and then using the warehouse receipts 
at the larger market. 

On the Pacific Coast, too, a similar 
experience is found. The important can- 
neries and the larger corporations have 
perfected banking connections which en- 
able them to borrow, at low interest rat>s, 
and for a high proportion of value of the 
pack. The smaller packers, on the con- 
trary, are often at smaller cities where 
they face the usual local banking limi- 
tations. Do what they may by careful 
warehousing, at the cannery, they are 
not able to borrow either a good valuation 
per case or at favorable rates, because 
they cannot disillusion the distant banker 
as to the “rural quality” of their com- 
mercial paper. They are not able to 
profit by floating their paper in eastern 
cities where interest rates range lower 
than on the Coast. 

Canneries of this character, accord- 
ingly, have learned to ship to such cen- 
ters as Chicago, Baltimore and New 
York, under the privileges of the stop- 
page-in-transit, and do their borrowing 
against bill-of-lading while in transit and 
against warehouse receipt after arrival 
at the eastern city. 

The experience of western honey pro- 
ducers in 1929 will illustrate the point. 
This industry had many difficulties in 
financing the annual honey flow, which 
comes to market in three months of the 
fall but which moves into consumption 
pretty evenly through the twelve months. 
The western producers, by cooperation of 
their associations and the Federal Farm 
Loan Board and the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks, arranged with the trans- 
continental railroads for transit privi- 
leges. These privileges included the right 








to concentrate the honey, grade it, and 
repackage it, as well as to store. 

The banks already mentioned had, be- 
fore that time, limited their advance 
credits to 4 cents a pound of the honey 
as long as it remained at “inland points” 


where warehoused under the field ware- 


housing plan or in ordinary commercial 
warehouses in the cities. But, when 
started on its way to the ultimate mar- 
ket and stored in transit at such points 
as Seattle and Minneapolis, the banks 
at once were willing to advance 5 cents 
a pound. Moreover they doubled the open 
credit for the cooperative associations 
themselves—thus doubling their working 
capital. The beneficent results were so 
immediate that some 300 carloads are 
reported as having moved into Minne- 
apolis alone the first year of the new 
plan. 


How to Get Privilege 


bb cons transit privilege is not extended 
by all carriers in all instances. There 
must be some good reason for granting 
it. A request, therefore, should be pre- 
pared with view to bringing out a real 
reason for approval. There should be 
furnished, as a matter of course, the 
usual traffic data of facts and figures as 
to the commodity and the industry con- 
cerned; the rate and seasonal nature of 
shipments; the tonnage in prospect; and 
reference to comparable freight rates. 
All this information a traffic man pro- 
vides as a part of any application. 

For obtaining a transit privilege, in 
addition to these data, the applicant must 
convince the railroads that: 

1. The transit privilege is necessary 
for the applicant if he is to compete in 
the nation’s markets. 

2. The transit privilege will be mutu- 
ally advantageous to carrier and ship- 
per. 

This second consideration suggests the 
manner of approach. 

First of all it is necessary to convince 
the shipper’s own railroad, or the railroad 
upon whose rails the stoppage is to be 
made, that the application has merit. If 
support is won from the traffic officials 
of one interested carrier, an applicant 
may rest assured that concurrence of 
connecting lines will be forthcoming. The 
process may be maddeningly slow, as 
traffic matters so often are, but, after the 
wheels of time have ground out their 
bulky files of correspondence, the rate 
and the privilege will finally be an- 
nounced. 

The applicant must show valid reasons 
for the privilege. He must prove an eco- 
nomic necessity underlying the request. 
He must show also that the advantages 
will not be all on one side, because the 
carriers, as well as the shippers, should 
reasonably expected to derive benefits 
from establishing the special privilege. 
Usually, when merited, a transit privi- 
lege tends to augment the volume of 
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freight traffic—the one thing most de- 
sired by the carriers. Often such an 
arrangement, though not resulting in an 
actual increase in tonnage, will insure 
a continuance of an already established 
movement, which, except for the privi- 
lege, might be diminished because of (1) 
newly-created or invented competing 
commodities; (2) or new market compe- 
tition; or (3) diversion of the traffic to 
motor trucks, barge routes, etc. The ap- 
plicant should be able to show conclu- 
sively that the railroad’s tonnage will 
reasonably increase because of the privi- 
lege; or that, if the privilege be not 
granted, that tonnage will decrease. 
At the present time, when railroads 
face reduced freight earnings due to com- 
petition of motor trucks, no application 
gets their more cordial support than one 
that promises carload tonnages for long 
hauls. They have conceded that short- 
haul small-lot shipments will go to the 
trucks; also that such traffic is least 
profitable to themselves. They are con- 
centrating as never before on carloads 
for long hauls. The transit privilege fits 
nicely into this mood of traffic officials. 


Meaning to Warehousing 


AN official publication of the railway 
association states that during 1929 
more transit privileges were granted for 
storage-in-transit than for the entire five 
years preceding. More were granted that 
year for storage-in-transit than for all 
other transit purposes combined. 

These two facts indicate the trend. 
Storage-in-transit is the impending de- 
velopment of warehousing in this coun- 
try—with every indication that the priv- 
ilege will rapidly be extended to many 
new commodities and to scores of new 
cities. The vice-president of a leading 
carrier, who has charge of freight traffic, 
in a personal talk (January, 1930), re- 
marked to me: 

“Stoppage-in-transit has been restricted 
to agricultural products like cotton and 
wool and grain or to manufacturing and 
processing for products like steel and 
lumber. Its use for simple storage of 
finished goods in process of distribution 
has been rare. But distribution is the 
great problem of our commerce today. 
Distribution is beginning to see the ben- 
efits of transit, and I expect to see won- 
derful spread of the idea. 

“T never heard of radios stored in tran- 
sit until this winter. But two requests 
have come to our road for the privilege. 
They’ll get it. 

“This new freezing process will create 
hundreds of commodities to be stored in 
transit, without the least doubt in the 
world. The electric refrigerator people, 
too, are just beginning to ask for the 
privilege—that shows what’s ahead: just 
plain manufactured goods to be stored 
under the transit rate.” 

From another railroad official, the gen- 
eral traffic manager of one of the trans- 
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continental lines, emerged this sugges. 
tion (also in a personal conversation): 

“The warehouses have been asleep on 
the job. I don’t mean their job of run- 
ning good warehouses. I mean the job of 
finding the business to fill their houses. 
If they had to go out and fight for it as 
the railroads do, they’d do what we do: 
dig up new sources of tonnage and then 
tie up the shippers for our rails... .” 

Asked about this “finding the busi- 
ness,” he elucidated by adding: 

“One place they’ve always been asleep 
is storing goods in transit. You know 
what I mean—stopping a shipment for 
storage half way to the market at some 
convenient rate-breaking point, where it 


is easy to reship when the stuff’s wanted, | 


The warehouses wear themselves out 


talking about pool-car distributing. To | 


listen to them you would think their 
business was trucking, not storing. The 
money in warehousing comes from rent- 
ing their space. I can’t see anything 
from just handling a pool-car over the 
platform. 

“Their reports show just what all the 
new mammoth warehouses are learning. 
I mean that tonnages in store are going 
down. You know why—the railroads 
have improved speed and service so much 
that a manufacturer can trust us for 
deliveries. That’s been hard on the ware- 
houses, and it’ll be harder still. Their 
game is to dig up a way to make it more 
profitable for the goods to be stored than 
kept at the factory. One way I’d go 


about it to preach the thing I spoke of | 


—storage-in-transit. 
“The railroads are for it. We want the 


freight. But someone must want the 
privilege before we'll file the _ tariff 
for it. 


“If the warehouses can show the ship- 
per that it’s cheaper and better to store 
away from the factory, using a transit 
freight rate, they’ll get back to the old 
carload lots that they’ve missed so much. 
I mean solid cars for storage—not 35,000 
pounds pooled and 1000 stored. You know 
that a transit allows’ stop-over for 
twelve months and the average of the 
country is from four to five months.” 


It is therefore pretty clear that a de- 
velopment of storing goods in transit is 
an impending development for our dis- 
tribution of goods. The prospect is espe- 
cially interesting for the reason that it 
will again link warehousing to railroad- 
ing. It will again demonstrate that trans- 
portation and warehousing cannot be 
separated. 

Every effort to segregate warehousing 
from transportation has failed. No legal 
formula has been written to define 
“transportation” of goods as not to in- 
clude some “storing”; and, although the 
two functions of “carrying” and “ware- 
housing” are easily separable in thought, 
they have proven to be inseparable in 
fact. 
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|. C. C. Motor Vehicle Investigation 


Elaborate Questionnaire Seeks Information Regarding 
Ownership and Operation of Trucks and Buses 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


coordination of motor transportation, 
May 15, the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
July 11 announced that it had sent comprehensive ques- 
tionnaires to all common carriers subject to the inter- 
state commerce Act, with an order that they must be 
answered under oath and returned not later than Aug. 


\" the first definite step in its investigation into the 


15. 


The questionnaire asks about every conceivable ques- 
tion concerning the operation of motor buses and trucks 
When they have been filled out 
and returned to the Commission that body will have a 
wealth of information on which to base its inquiry. 

It was announced also that copies of the questionnaire 
had been sent to the Governor of each State and to each 
State regulatory body, though, of course, no part of the 
questionnaire is intended to be answered by them. Copies 


by common Carriers. 


were sent merely as information. 


All common carriers by rail, water, or rail-and-water, 
subject to the Act are required to answer the questions, 


under the Commission’s order. 


Realizing the importance of this investigation to the 
readers of Distribution and Warehousing, the more im- 


OMPLETE statistics concerning the 

motor bus and motor truck opera- 
tions of the respondents are required. 
Among the things required to be shown 
are the number of buses operated; aver- 
age passenger capacity; number of in- 
trastate routes; number of interstate 
routes; average distance of one-way bus 
routes; number of bus-miles; number of 
passengers; number of passenger-miles; 
passenger revenue; average revenue per 
passenger-mile. 

For trucks the information asked 
covers number of self-propelled trucks; 
average capacity of trucks; number of 
trailers and their average capacity; 
number of miles of intrastate and inter- 
state routes; average distance of one- 
way truck routes; number of truck and 
trailer miles; number of tons; number of 
ton-miles; freight revenue, and average 
revenue per ton-mile. 

Taking up the subject of transporta- 
tion of passengers and baggage, the 
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portant points touched by the questions asked by the 
Commission are here set forth: 
Respondents are required to show the motor vehicle 


launched 


property owned and operated by them; owned by respon- 
dent, but operated by a contracting party, or operated 
by respondent but owned by a contracting party. 
spondents must show their property investment and 
their contractural relations with other companies. 
Motor vehicle operations controlled in whole or in 
part through stock ownership must be shown, as well 


Re- 


as operations controlled in whole or in part through 


voting trusteeship of respondents’ officers or directors, 
or controlled in whole or in part by respondents through 
any other means. 

If any officers of the respondents have any connec- 
tion with or financial interest in the operating, subsid- 
lary, or affiliated motor vehicle companies, those inter- 
ests, together with the names of the officers and com- 
panies, must be shown. 

Officers or directors of the respondents having any 


connection with, or financial interest in, any indepen- 


dently-controlled motor vehicle companies, also must be 
shown, together with the amount of voting securities 


issued by the motor vehicle company and the per cent 


respondents. 


Commission asks if the respondent par- 
ticipates in any through fare or fares 
for service partly performed by rail, 
water, or rail-and-water and partly by 
motor-bus, in which the use by passen- 
gers of such motor-bus begins or ends 
at a point located on the line of the re- 
spondent. 

Questions concerning terminal motor- 
bus service, the limitations within which 
such service is operated, and in what 
matter the terminal motor-bus lines are 
compensated for such terminal trans- 
portation services, are asked. 

The general bases on which motor-bus 
fares are established—that is, whether 
on a mileage basis, zone basis, or other- 
wise—is asked; also whether such bases 
are the same with respect to interstate 
and intrastate fares. 

The motor-bus fare for the longest 
bus haul and for the shortest is asked; 
also whether the respondent competes 
over any portion of its rail or water lines 





of such voting securities held by the officers of the 


between any points between which it 
operates buses. 

The Commission asks also whether the 
respondent competes over its rail or 
water lines with bus lines operated by 
any other rail or water carrier, or buses 
independently operated. 

Whether the respondent interchanges 
passes with officers and employees of 
bus lines operated by it, by its affiliated 
companies or by independent companies, 
also is requested. 

Taking up the subject of truck trans- 
portation, the Commission asks whether 
the respondent maintains truck service 
for which service charges applicable to 
rail service are assessed. 

A series of questions designed to bring 
out information as to pick-up and de- 
livery service and as to other motor 
truck service performed by common car- 
riers is asked. 

Another interesting question is wheth- 
er the respondent advances transporta- 
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SCHEDULE A—INTERCORPORATE AND FINANCIAL REUTIONSHIPS IN RESPONDENT’S MOTOR-VEHICLE OPERATIONS * 


(Asewoss of June 30, 1930) 







1. MOTOR-VEHICLE PROPERTY ¢WNED AND OPERATED BY RESPONDENT 
















NAME OF OPERATING COMPANY PROPERTY INVESTMENT 


FI no not the 1 ve Dame © ae of 1 respondent, expleia 












Il. MOTOR-VEHICLE PROPERTY OWNED BY RESPONDENT BUT OPERATED BY CONTRACTING PARTY 
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Ill. MOTOR-VEHICLE PROPERTY OPERATED B1 RESPONDENT BUT OWNED BY CONTRACTING PARTY 
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‘If not the name of respondent, explain 
* Ae used throughout this questionnaire, “Contre!” means ability in whole or in part to determine actlon. As used throughout this questiosnsire, ““Afilkated Companses"’ is defined under Account 706, “ lovestments in Affiliated Companies,’ in the Interstate Commerce Commission's classification 
of balance sheet accounts 






TV. MOTOR-VEHICLE OPERATIONS CONTROLLED IN WHOLE OR IN PART THROUGH STOCK OWNERSHIP 
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VI. MOTOR-VEHICLE OPERATIONS CONTROLLED IN WHOLE OR IN PART BY RESPONDENT THROUGH ANY OTHER MEANS 
(EXPLAIN DETAILS IN FULL) 


Vil. INTERLOCKING OFFICERS AND DIRECTORATES 
1. Do any of the officers and directors of respondent have any connection with or financial interest in the operating, subsidiary, or affiliated motor-vehicle companies set forth above in Schedule A? 












(a) If imtercorporate relationships exist, show the following : 
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officers or directors of respondent have any connection with, or financial intewt in, any independently controlled motor-vebicle companies? .................-.......-.- 





2. Do any 
(6) If 80, show the following: 
























NAME OF 8UCH MOTORENICLE COMPANIES WITH , ; -" 
ECTO NNECTED OR ShANCiALLY INTERESTED TOTAL VOTING SECURITIES ISSUED BY SUCH 
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IF OFFICER OR DIRECTOR IN SUCH 
VEHICLE COMPANY, STATE POSITION” 
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Schedule A of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s questionnaire sent to common carriers. This deals with the incorporate 
and financial relationships of the respondents’ motor vehicle operations 





tion charges of independent truck com-_ proved facilities, reduced rates, or other applicable to rail service are assessed? 
panies and bills those charges for col- improvements, is required. 


; -a. St f 
lection at destination in connection with l-a. State the corporate name 0 


each motor-truck line performing such 


poo scegr joint cae pen tees Six Schedules service and points between which such 
e Commission g - a dai ; ice j 

counting methods and requires sub- The questionnaire is divided into seven per on wes b > tn 
mission of a complete set of forms, rules, ‘Sections. : if ats , ." ot ae ~ tariffs 
regulations, and instructions governing Schedule A has to do with the incorpo- ¥en ng iia 4 dame am 


of respondent in which such fares are§ 
published as local, basing, propor: 
tional, or through fares. 
l-c. Name points from and to which 
such motor-truck service is performed. 
1-d. Is pick-up and/or delivery ser: 
vice included? 


accounting practice for the motor oper- Tate and financial relationships in re- 
ations in which the respondent has any ‘Spondents’ motor vehicle operations and 
interest. is illustrated above. 

The annual report for the year ending Schedule B touches on motor-bus oper- 
Dec. 31, 1929, for each motor vehicle ations exclusively and is not reproduced 
company in which the respondent has herewith. 


: : : ° : : Schedule C, dealing with motor truck = 
oc 4 oso iggy seta pods a operations, is illustrated on page 31. . 1-e. Radi -aagpr . — 
sheet for that year. Schedule D relates to transportation pe ey je’ saciid 

The respondents are required to state Of passengers and baggage exclusively ae 
to what extent the loss of revenue from 2nd is not reproduced herewith. 2. Does respondent in connection with 
bus and truck operation in competition Schedule E asks the following ques- ¢ither local or joint rates applying from 


or to points on a branch or branches of 
its line substitute in part motor-truck 
service either directly or by affiliated 


with them has compelled them to aban-_ tions regarding transportation of prop- 
don rail lines and to what extent they erty: 


have offered to substitute motor-bus or 1. Does respondent, in lieu of station- “ 
truck service for rail lines. to-station rail service, either directly or C°™P9?Y° 

A general statement as to what efforts’ by affiliated company transport property 2-a. State the corporate name of 
have been made to meet truck or bus’ by motor truck from point of origin to each motor-truck line performing such 


competition through faster service, im- destination for which service charges service and the points between which 
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Schedule C 


such motor-truck service is performed. 

2-b. Give I. C. C. number or other 
specific reference to all effective tariffs 
of respondent in which such propor- 
tional rates are published. 

2-c. Name the points from and to 
which such motor-truck service is per- 
formed and state in each instance 
whether or not rai! rate to junction 
point with branch line or to destina- 
tion is assessed. 

2-d. State whether such motor-truck 
service is performed in competition 
with another rail or water carrier or 
with independent motor-truck com- 
pany. 

2-e. State the distance for the long- 
est and shortest of such motor-truck 
hauls— 


_—_ 





_—_ 





SHORTEST HAUL 
Miles 


LONGEST HAUL 
Miles 








3. Does respondent publish or partici- 
pate in proportional rates for applica- 
tion only on traffic received from or de- 
livered to motor-truck lines? 


3-a. State the corporate name of 
each motor-truck line in connection 
with which such traffic is received from 
or delivered. 

3-b. Give I. C. C. number or other 
specific reference to a!l effective tariffs 
of respondent in which such _ pro- 
portional rates are published. 

3-c. Name the point or points at 
which traffic is received from or de- 
livered to motor-truck lines. 

3-d. State the distance for the long- 
est and the _ shortest motor-truck 
haul— 


-__ 








SHORTEST HAUL 
Miles 


LONGEST HaAawvuL 
Miles 








4. Does respondent publish or partici- 
pate in tariffs publishing proportional] 
rates for application only on traffic re- 
ceived from or delivered to motor-truck 
lines and such tariffs include for infor- 
mation only the separate charges of 
motor-truck line? 
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SCHEDULE C—MOTOR-TRUCK OPERATIONS 
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4-a. Give I. C. C. number or other 
specific reference to all effective tariffs 
of respondent in which such _ pro- 
portional rates are published. 

). Does respondent advance the trans- 
portation charges of independent motor- 
truck company or companies and bill 
such charges for collection at destination 


in connection with its local or joint 
rates? 
5-a. State the corporate name of 


each motor-truck line for which such 

charges are advanced. 

5-b. Give I. C. C. number or other 
specific reference to a!l effective tariffs 
of respondent in which such _ pro- 
portional rates are published. 

5-c. Name the points from and to 
which such motor-truck service is per- 
formed. 

6. Does respondent in connection with 
its local or joint rates for rail, water, or 
rail-and-water service perform a ter- 
minal service by motor truck either di- 
rectly or by affiliated company? 

6-a. State the corporate name of 
each motor-truck company that has 
performed such terminal service. 

6-b. Give I. C. C. number or other 
specific reference to all effective tariffs 
of respondent in which such _ pro- 
portional rates are published. 

6-c. Give the points at which such 
truck service is performed, and state 
whether or not pick-up and delivery 
service within the terminal is available 
to all or is limited only to shippers 
or receivers of freight having private 
sidings. 

6-d. State the amount of allowance 
or the charge, if any, therefor in each 
instance. 

7. Does respondent in connection with 
either local or joint rates hold itse!f out 
to perform ferry-car service by rail and 
substitute therefor service by motor 
truck either directly or by affiliated com- 
pany? 

7-a. State the corporate name of 
each motor-truck company that has 
performed such terminal service. 

7-b. Give I. C. C. number or other 


ty Service tee al other (resar~« Cates of ~@ |e © te i‘. ortet Ue 
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of the I. C. C. inquiry relates to motor truck operations 


specific reference to all effective tariffs 

of respondent in which such pro- 

portional rates are published. 

7-c. Name the points at which such 
motor-truck service is performed. 

8. Does respondent under its local or 
joint rates for rail, water, or rai!-and- 
water service extend its service from or 
to other points not located on its line 
by motor truck either (a) directly, or 
(b) by affiliated company to meet com- 
petition with other common carriers sub- 
ject to the act, or with independently 
owned or operated motor-truck com- 
OE OOD 445 wccanee (b) 

8-a. State corporate name of re- 
spondents’ affiliated company or com- 
panies. 

8-b. Give representative examples 
of each kind of competition. 

8-c. Give I. C. C. number or other 
specific reference to all effective tariffs 
of respondent in which such pro- 
portional rates are published. 

8-d. Name the points between which 
such motor-truck service is performed 
and state whether such competition is 
with rail or water transportation sub- 
ject to the act, or with independently 
owned motor-truck company. 

8-e. State the distance for the long- 
est and the shortest of such motor- 
truck haul— 








SHORTEST HAUL 
Miles 


LONGEST HAUL 
Miles 





9. Does respondent either directly or 
by affiliated company or companies per- 
form or permit to be performed in con- 
nection with its local or joint rates 
motor-truck services not included in the 
answers to the above questions, numbers 
1 to 8-d, inclusive? 

9-a. Explain what those services are 
and give I. C. C. number or other 
specific reference to the tariffs, if any, 
authorizing such services. 

Schedule F relates to accounting 
methods, compensatory character of ser- 
vice, intrastate regulation. abandonment 
of lines, competition with independent 
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Corporate Title of Respondent 


Ill. INTRASTATE REGULATION OF MOTOR VEHICLE OPERATIONS 
(Answer as of June 30, 1930) 





Are certificates of public convenience and 
necessity required for intrastate operatien? 


Are intrastate rates, fares, and charges 
regulated? 





States in which respondent's motor- 
vehicle operations are performed 


Busses Trucks 


“Contract” or 
“ Anywhere for hire”’ 
carriers 


*Contract”’ or 
“* Anywhere for hire”’ 
carriers 


Busses Trucks 
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The form which comprises Section III of Schedule F in the I. C. C.’s inquiry 


motor lines, and general advantages of 
a coordinated rail and motor service. 

Section I of Schedule F is headed 
“Accounting Methods for Motor Vehicle 
Operations” and seek information on the 
following points: 

1. Submit a complete set of forms, 
rules, regulations, and instructions gov- 
erning accounting practice for the motor 
operations in which respondent has any 
interest, direct or indirect, as set forth 
in Schedule A. 

2. Submit annual report for year end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1929, for each motor-vehicle 
company in which respondent has any 
interest, direct or indirect, as set forth 
in Schedule A. If such report is not 
available, submit an income and a bal- 
ance sheet statement for the year end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1929. 

3. To what extent have the account- 
ing methods for motor operations been 
prescribed by State authority? 

4. State clearly the extent to which 
the accounting for investment in and 
operation of all facilities used in re- 
spondent’s motor services are merged 
with and made a part of that for re- 
spondent’s rail, water, or rail-and-water 
operations. 

5. Show below the allocation of time 
of respondent’s employees engaged in 
both rail (or water) and motor opera- 
tions, as follows: 

(a) ‘Total number of respondent’s 
rail (or water) employees 
(b) Number of such employees en- 
gaged partially or wholly in respond- 


Cg eg ee 
Per cent of total employees 
per cent. 


(c) Per cent of total working time 
of such employees devoted to motor 
re per cent. 

(d) Per cent of allocation of such 
wage expense to rail (or water) oper- 
BR t6<60see see per cent. 

(e) Per cent of allocation of such 
wage expense to motor operation .... 
per cent. 

Section II of Schedule F is headed 
“Compensatory Character of Motor Ve- 
hicle Services” and comprises the fol- 
lowing: 


1. Show briefly respondent’s method of 
computing cost of service performed by 
motor vehicle. 

2. (a) Show for year ending Dec. 31, 
1929, respondent’s estimated cost of line 
haul motor-bus service per passenger- 
mile cents. 

2. (b) Show for year ending Dec. 31, 
1929, respondent’s estimated cost of ter- 
minal motor-bus service per passenger 
litenntes cents. 

3. (b) Show for year ending Dec. 31, 
1929, respondent’s estimated cost of line 
haul motor-truck service per ton-mile 
Lok eeaees cents. 

3. (6) Show for year ending Dec. 29, 
1929, respondent’s estimated cost of ter- 
minal motor-truck service per ton 
ivencecin cents. 

Section III of Schedule F is headed 
“Intrastate Regulation of Motor Vehicle 
Operations” and is illustrated elsewhere 
on this page. 

Section IV of Schedule F is headed 
“Abandonment of Lines” and the follow- 
ing information is requested: 

1. To what extent has loss of revenue 
from operation of motor buses and motor 
trucks in competition with respondent 
been a reason for abandonment of re- 
spondent’s rail lines? Give instances 
and cite references to I. C. C. or State 
Commission reports, if any. 

2. To what extent has respondent of- 
fered to substitute motor bus or motor- 
truck service if abandonment should be 
permitted? Give instances and cite 
references to I. C. C. or State Commis- 
sion reports, if any. 

3. In what cases has Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or State Commission 
required or authorized respondent to 
establish bus or truck service as a sub- 
stitute for service performed over the 
rail line to be abandoned? Give in- 
stances and cite references to I. C. C. 
or State Commission reports, if any. 

Section V of Schedule F is headed 
“Competition with Independent Motor 
Bus or Motor Truck Lines” and infor- 
mation is sought as follows: 

1. (a) Show respondent’s total main 
line mileage in passenger service....... 
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(b) Show total bus mileage in which 
respondent has any interest, direct or 
ae 

(c) Show total mileage operated by 
independent bus lines in competition 
with respondent’s rail lines 

(d) Show total mileage operated by 
independent bus lines in competition 
with respondent’s motor-bus lines ...... 

(e) Attach map not exceeding 12 
inches by 24 inches showing in black 
respondent’s railway passenger system 
(with names or symbols), and show in 
blue all respondent’s operated or con- 
trolled motor-bus lines as shown in 
Schedules A and B (with names or sym- 
bols), and show in red the lines of in- 
dependent motor-bus systems (with 
names or symbols) operating in territory 
reached by or contiguous to respondent’s 
rail or motor lines. 


2. (a) Show respondent’s total main 
line mileage in freight service......... 

(b) Show total truck mileage in which 
respondent has any interest, direct or 
indirect 

(c) Show total mileage operated by 
independent truck lines in competition 
with respondent’s rail lines 

(d) Show total mileage operated by 
independent truck lines in competition 
with respondent’s motor-truck lines..... 

(e) Attach map not exceeding 12 
inches by 24 inches showing in black re- 
spondent’s railway freight system (with 
names or symbols), and show in blue 
all respondent’s operated or controlled 
motor-truck lines as shown in Schedules 
A and C (with names or symbols), and 
show in red the lines of independent 
motor-truck systems (with names or 
symbols) operating in territory reached 
by or contiguous to respondent’s rail or 
motor lines. 

3. State generally what efforts re- 
spondent has made to meet motor-bus 
competition through faster service, im- 
proved facilities, reduced rates, or in any 
other manner in the operation of its rail 
(or water) lines. 

4. State generally the results of such 
efforts to meet competition. 

Section VI of Schedule F reads: 

“State briefly such other matters 
relevant to the desirability of a coordi- 
nation of rail and motor transportation 
as have not already been covered in this 
questionnaire and show _ respondent’s 
experiments, if any, with such a coordi- 
nated service.” 





G ei pe Purchases 
Kaufman Business 


J. Norman Geipe, Baltimore furniture 
warehouseman who has specialized in 
long distance moving, has purchased the 
business of the Kaufman Fireproof Stor- 
age Warehouses, Inc., at 524 Lafayette 
Avenue, Baltimore. The Kaufman firm 
was established in 1886 by Charles 
Kaufman and since his death several 
years ago the business has been operated 
by the estate. 

The Kaufman name will be retained 
by Mr. Geipe for the storage department 
but the moving department will be 
operated under the Geipe name. 
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; Success Stories 
"| Let's Take the Family No. 95 


Harry E. S. Wilson 
: Album Out of Stora ge! By Elizabeth Forman 


n- FEW months from now Sunday School of which the late 
th the Campbell Stores, Palmer Campbell was superin- 
ry - Hoboken, N. J., will cele- tendent. Vacation time was 
§ brate the company’s fiftieth coming on, so the boy decided 
birthday, and on that occasion to look for a job, and quite 
in Harry E. S. Wilson, the firm’s naturally he thought of Mr. 
“s president, will commemorate Campbell. Told to “come 
the forty-fifth anniversary of around the next morning at 7,” 
his association with the organi- he started in to work as an 
zation. office boy. Thus he established 
yn As a high school lad Mr. the record of not only getting 
Wilson was a member of the (Concluded on page 59) 























In oval, 


Wilson, 
president 
of the 
Campbell 
Stores, 
Hoboken, 
N. J. 





Below, the firm’s original 
building 
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ral Above, the ruins after the com- 

pany's first warehouse had been 
ed destroyed during the North Ger- — 
man Lloyd fire in 1900 ee. 


be Above, the Fourteenth Street warehouse of the Campbell organization 
Upper left, the Sixth Street plant 





housing—Tonnage 
Amount Entering Storage in Past Two Years—More Com- 


Totals 


Occupancy Recession Ended May 31 
—Upturn Was First in Six Months 


Latest Recorded Mark, 70.1%, Representing Slight Gain Over 
April, Indicates a More Favorable Trend in Merchandise Ware- 


Show Highest 
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August, 1930 


Proportionate 


panies Reporting Than Ever Before. 


PUBLIC MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
April-May, 1930 


By KENT B. STILES 














Division and State 


NEW ENGLAND: 
re. ME W.., .cvg sc beeeee 
re ek ce eebes 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC: 
N. Y. Met. District (1). 
st chen cise bees s 
Manhattan 
Nearby N.J. & all other.. 
New Yor 
POET OCC TTT TL 
POGMOVIVOMED. ccc esc sces 


EK. — CEN.: 


“eseeeveeeneevevee 


Michigan § Pe ee 
ate oe ede bie'sl 


W. NORTH CEN.: 
Minnesoata 
Minneapolis and St. Paul . 
ee es a 
en. Labs 


Lo 
N. “Dal, xs Dak.. 
in canoes © ee e4 


SO. ATLANTIC 
el., Md. and Dist. of Col.. 
|) = Sea 
N. Car. and fT 
Ga. Rn < boee sees 


E. SO. CEN.: 
Kentucky and Tennessee. . . 
Alabama and Mississippi. . . 


W. SO. CEN.: 
—_ La. and Okla.. 


MOUNTAIN: 
Idaho, Wyo. and Mont... 
Ariz., Utah and N. Mex.. 
Eicken ce 90d as 0 6-< 


PACIFIC: 
een se rena ry a 


aa 


























Total for United States... 


























Tonnage 
Per Cent of Ae 2 
Number of Floor Space Received | Delivered Received | Delivered 
Warehouses Occupied During on During on 
Month Arrival Month | Arrival 
*April May *April May *April May 
1930 1930 1930 1930 1930 1930 
51 50 50.6 50.7 10,641 3,275 21,250 >, 916 
17 17 59.3 55.5 4,651 3,141 ; 3, 298 
422 422 67.9 72.2 61,356 5,606 95 ,923 3,877 
256 256 63.8 72.1 27 , 987 2,785 59 ,096 1 ,066 
2 81 76.0 75.4 10,110 896 10,794 748 
84 85 67 .0 68.0 23,259 1,925 26 ,033 2,063 
392 392 68.6 73.5 57 , 556 8,582 93 ,557 7,612 
90 90 65 .6 65.8 17,298 2,129 19,429 2,024 
53 53 72.7 70.6 27 , 326 3,921 29,513 3,803 
50 50 82.1 79.5 28,109 6,763 30,874 7,432 
31 30 77.8 77.9 4.691 1.555 5 .364 6.453 
66 66 80.5 79.1 58 , 297 5,137 53 , 907 4,328 
40 40 82.0 80.8 52,872 3,044 49 ,814 2,219 
64 62 74.3 73.3 24,448 4,338 22,196 3,519 
39 39 79.1 73.3 6,094 2,422 7,935 3,156 
46 46 74.1 71.3 21 , 337 7,054 19,955 6,344 
32 32 74.6 71.2 20 ,636 5,394 18, 260 5,261 
31 30 69.1 68.5 6,645 3,561 6,621 3,475 
41 41 77.6 75.4 13,221 1,983 14,010 1,988 
14 14 74.8 70.8 6,140 238 , 930 222 
18 18 82 5 84.2 3,776 508 3,739 472 
22 22 63.6 59.9 11,150 3,294 11,054 3,443 
22 22 74.2 78.2 6,231 2,375 5,430 2,103 
46 44 67.8 70.5 20,178 4,878 25 , 260 4,964 
24 24 85.5 80. ,415 1,496 4,420 1,459 
14 14 70.0 68.5 1,936 448 2 ,042 422 
35 32 62.0 60 .2 8,279 2,645 7,028 4,520 
15 15 71.2 69.9 7,505 2,394 6,743 2,217 
13 13 73.7 69.4 2,757 1 ,060 1,905 1,179 
42 43 71.4 72.6 22,774 5,495 28 ,794 7 ,607 
63 63 54.7 54.5 18,499 7,743 15 ,964 7,034 
20 20 72.2 73.5 1,051 1,140 1,621 1,315 
26 26 76.2 67.9 3,268 1,249 3,451 1,446 
24 24 68.5 71.1 1,191 1,981 1,371 2,318 
33 33 71.6 69.1 8,948 9,985 6 ,665 9,831 
0) 9 69.5 69.5 8,301 14,341 15,721 11,103 
114 114 72.4 71.9 41,522 7 ,627 40 , 386 , 206 
1,511 1,502 69.7 70.1 453,095 | 122,520 | 509,949 123,987 





*Revised. 


(1) Because of the importance of this territory, figures are shown separate from the State totals; this area 
includes all of the boroughs of New York and adjacent New Jersey territory. 


HE latest available Government 
statistics indicate a turn for the 


better in merchandise warehousing. 
Figures made public on July 18 by the 
Bureau of the Census of the Department 
of Commerce disclose that on May 31 
there came an end to the occupancy 
recession which set in after Wall Street’s 
misfortune of last November. They re- 
veal also that during May a larger per- 
centage of goods entered storage, out 
of total volume arriving at reporting 
warehouses, than in any other month 
since February of 1928. 

The May 31 average occupancy per- 
centage mark for the entire country, sub- 
ject to revision based on subsequent re- 
turns, was 70.1—higher than the levels 
on either April 30 or March 31. The 
record mark since the Government began 
compiling these statistics in January of 
1928 was 77.1 per cent on Nov. 30 last. 
Then came the recession, the percentages 
on the final days of December, January, 
February, March and April falling 
steadily until, on April 30, the mark was 
69.7, or a drop of 7.4 per cent from the 
high. 

The provisional 70.1 for May 31 is 
lower than the level on the same date 
a year ago but higher than the mark 
recorded on May 31 two years ago, as 
the following shows: 

1928 1929 1930 
May 31 68.6 71.0 70.1 

The tonnage figures in the accompany- 
ing table show that out of 633,936 tons 
arriving at 1502 reporting warehouses 
during May, 509,949 tons, or 80.4 per 
cent, entered storage, the balance being 
delivered on arrival. This, with the to 
tals subject to revision, compares with 
78.5 per cent (revised and final) for 
April, when 453,095 tons went into stor 
age out of 575,615 tons arriving at 151! 
reporting warehouses. 

The following comparisons show that 
the May percentage of 80.4 is highel 
than was recorded for the corresponding 
month last year and the year before: 

1928 1929 1930 
May 76.7 77.6 80.4 
In the first month, January of 1928 
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of the warehousing statistical movement 
the percentage mark was 83.3 and in 
the following month was 83.6. It was 
not until this past May that the 80.0 
mark was again exceeded. 

For the first time since the compila- 
tion was inaugurated the number of 
reporting warehouses advanced, in April 
of this year, beyond the 1500-mark. This 
is an increase of nearly 300 over a year 
ago and it may be interpreted as evi- 
dencing the industry’s growing apprecia- 
tion of the value of the comparisons pos- 
sible. 


Occupancy 

= Sten occupancy mark, for the entire 
country, this past May 31 was nine- 

tenths of 1 per cent under the figure 

recorded for the same date last year but 

1.5 per cent higher than the level on 

that date two years ago. 

The 0.9 per cent decline this May 31 
from the mark on last year’s correspond- 
ing date was not reflected in the District 
of Columbia and twelve of the States— 
Illinois, Michigan, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Texas, Idaho, Wyoming 
and Montana. The largest gain was in 
the group comprising Delaware, Mary- 
land and District of Columbia—18.9 per 
cent. 

In the other States declines are shown. 
The broadest recession was 15.5 per cent, 
in Georgia-Florida. 

Gains—this May over May of 1929, 
and May of 1929 over May of 1928— 
have been consistent in Illinois, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
and the Virginias and the Carolinas. 

The following comparisons are avail- 
able: 

( keccupancy—May 31 


1928 1929 


A ee 42.1 52.1 50.7 
i 2 2 2 ber akeeew 46.2 65.9 55.5 
ie By Mey BPE cc scsen 80.7 76.4 72.2 
i 2 6 eo de odie ee Oo 80.7 78.3 72.1 
ore erreere 78.7 69.9 75.4 
SE re 82.0 77.7 68.0 
Pe et eee eb ew ees 78.1 74.3 73.5 
I a an a sk be ee ee 80.1 78.1 65.8 
Pennsylvania ........... 77.1 71.6 70.6 
ee ie hs a 81.7 89.2 79.5 
Nar Ee ke alte hid aie 72.5 80.3 77.9 
ESSA ENS Ra ee area 74.0 78.6 79.1 
FCS re 74.8 79.0 80.8 
i i ia ea itn 77.9 70.9 73.3 
er ak 63.1 88.2 73.3 
I i ct 70.4 71.5 71.3 
 S ) + Arete 71.5 71.6 71.2 
RONG Sart eae 55.8 69.2 68.5 
ee ee 72.2 82.0 75.4 
DO FT Tere ee 69.5 82.1 70.8 
«= SE 78.6 92.8 84.2 
Ne ag 67.9 69.7 59.9 
ee 85.0 80.0 78.2 
| & . eee 49.2 51.6 70.5 
Va. i See 54.9 70.4 80.8 
ee 55.3 68.1 68.5 
i es wat gia 60.7 75.7 60.2 
CO ee 61.7 77.3 69.9 
aaa eee 82.5 75.9 69. 
ms Ea. CRIM. 20. c cece 56.6 77.4 72.6 
ea a ea ie 46.1 44.6 54.5 
Ida.. Wyo., Mont. ....... 68.7 65.1 73.5 
Ariz., Utah, N. Mex. 67.9% 73.2¢ 67.9 
a 76.7 72.6 71. 
Cer ee 52.9 69.4 69.1 
ee cage eeahis 71.7 70.3 69.5 
i i a ine 75.0 77.6 71.9 
Average for entire U. S... 68.6 71.0 70.1 
. 1087 1223 1502 


Warehouses reporting 
en 


*Utah, Nev. & N. Mex. 
tIncludes also Nevada. 








OCCUPANCY AND TONNAGE 


Every warehouseman receiving 
the monthly questionnaires from 
the Department of Commerce owes 
it to himself and his industry to 
send in replies promptly. 





Comparing the May 31 occupancy per- 
centages in the Department of Com- 
merce table on the opposite page with 
those of April 30, it is disclosed that 
the average gain, 0.4 per cent, for the 
entire country, was not reflected in Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, the 
Virginias, the Carolinas, Georgia, F lor- 
ida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Texas, Arizona, Utah, New 
Mexico, Washington and California. In 
all those States there were recessions, 
the maximum being 8.3 per cent in the 
Arizona-Utah-New Mexico group. The 
greatest gain was 4.9 per cent, in New 
York State. Oregon was unchanged. 


Tonnage 


A* already pointed out, the percentage 
\ of volume which entered storage in 
May, out of the total arriving tonnage, 
was larger in the 1930 month than in 
May of 1929, the gain being 2.8 per cent. 


By divisions the comparisons are as 
follows: 
Percentage Entering 
Storage—May 
1928 1929 1930 
New England ........... 744.4 86.1 80.0 
Middle Atlantic ......... 74.7 SS.4 91.0 
Kast North Central...... 87.1 86.6 82.9 
West North Central...... 73.7 72.3 77.3 
SHOU ASIEN: 2c cccccccs 79.6 47.6 17.3 
Kast South Central...... 75.3 78.9 71.8 
West South Central...... 74.3 75.7 75.4 
EE a ee 68.5 56.2 55.9 
I hint ee or a oo 60.4 72.2 69.8 
meerre COUMGET oc cccciccs (6.7 77.6 $0.4 
Warehouses reporting . 1087 1224 1502 


Comparing this past May’s tonnage 
percentages with those recorded for 
April, it is found that an advance of 1.7 
per cent was reported, for the entire 
country. This increase was reflected in 
five of the divisions, with New England 
being the group evidencing the maximum 
gain, 10 per cent. The recessions else- 
where were led by the East South Cen- 
tral section with a 3.0 per cent loss. 
The comparisons by divisions for the two 


months follow: 
Percentage Entering 








Storage—1930 

? we 

April May Change 
New England ......... 70.0 80.0 +10.0 
Middle Atlantic ....... 87.5 91.0 + 3.5 
East North Central.... 85.7 82.9 — 2.6 
West North Central.... 76.9 77.3 + 0.4 
South Atlantic ........ 79.1 77.3 — 1.8 
East South Central.... 74.8 71.8 — 3.0 
West South Central.... 75.7 75.4 — 0.3 
a 55.8 55.9 + 0.1 
eee 64.8 69.8 + 5.0 
Entire country ........ 78.7 80.4 + 1.7 
Warehouses reporting... 1511 1502 


Southern Pacific 
Pick-Up Service 

The Southern Pacific Transportation 
Co., a subsidiary of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Co., inaugurates about Aug. 1 
on its Texas division a store door and 
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pick-up delivery system on less-than-car- 
load freight, with motor trucks, for ship- 
pers and receivers. The service, designed 
to cut down drayage costs, will be ex- 
panded later if successful in Texas. 


Simplification 
Is Increasing 


pdr additional simplified prac- 
tice recommendations were developed 
by industry during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, bringing the total number 
of general conferences to date to 127, 
according to Edwin W. Ely, chief of 
the Division of Simplified Practice of the 
Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce, in a report for that period 
to Dr. George K. Burgess, director of 
the Bureau. 

“The various industries,” Mr. Ely fur- 
ther stated, “have to date approved and 
adopted recommendations covering 113 
commodities, while others are in the 
process of acceptance. 

“Three simplified practice recommen- 
dations—namely, paper shipping tags, 
wheelbarrows, and soft fiber (jute) 
twine—were issued as printed pamphlets 
during the past quarter, and are avail- 
able through the Government Printing 
Office. One hundred printed recommen- 
dations have been issued up to the pres- 
ent time. 

“Thirty-nine existing recommendations 
were reviewed by their respective stand- 
ing committees during the past twelve 
months: 34 of these were reaffirmed, 
without change, for another year, and 
5 were revised. 

“Surveys of production conducted on 
25 simplification programs during the 
past fiscal year showed an average de- 
gree of adherence of 86.7 per cent. Dur- 
ing the preceding year the percentage 
for 26 commodities surveyed averaged 
85.4 per cent.” 





Freight Forwarding 
Regulation Favored 
by C. G. Woodruff 


6 pee Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s informal investigation of the 
trend in ownership and control of freight 
forwarding companies would be of in- 
estimable benefit if it could bring about 
regulation of all companies doing a 
forwarding business, according to C. G. 
Woodruff, chairman of the United States 
Freight Co. 

The Universal Carloading & Dis- 
tributing Co., a subsidiary of the United 
States Freight Co., is on record, he says, 
as stating that it would welcome not only 
supervision but complete regulation by 
the I. C. C. or other proper regulatory 
bodies. 


Such supervision, according to Mr. 
Woodruff, should be with a view that 
the business of forwarding companies 
might be stabilized in a way comparable 
with that of the railroads and that rates 
might be published and fixed and not 
subject to change is quotation or special 
arrangements as sometimes at present. 








THE BUSINESS MAN’S BOOK SHELF 


Railroads and 


Motor Trucks 
HE phrasing of 
the title of this 
book does not 
emphasize the fact 
that the volume treats of the use of motor trucks by our rail- 
roads. The “co-ordination” of rail and motor transportation 
may be brought about without the railroads having either 
direct or indirect financial interest in the motor carriers. Co- 
ordination results from the establishment of joint through 
rates over rail and motor routes, without any community of 
ownership. 

The author is professor of commerce and transportation 
at the Wharton School of Finance in Philadelphia, and the 
volume is one of the Appleton “Transportation Series.” It 
is, moreover, a book especially interesting to traffic managers 
and warehousemen because it brings within one cover a con- 
densed statement of store-door deliveries, “constructive” off- 
line stations of the railroads, container car services and a 
dozen other railroad facilities of which we all know something 
but seldom know much in detail. 

For a number of years the author has been a steady con- 
tributor to Traffic World, in which publication most of these 
chapters have appeared. He wrote a series of seventeen articles 
during 1927 and 1928 under the general title of “Terminal 
Services,” it now being obvious that those articles were an 
advance “showing” of the material of this book. To those 
who read the original articles, therefore, the present volume 
will afford a convenient binder for the articles, plus a better 
exposition of some details. 

“The motor vehicle,” says Professor Wilson, “has become 
a permanent part of the transport system of this and other 
countries.” . “The movement of carload and less-than- 
carload freight in the terminals of the United States is the 
most important problem in American transportation. Upon 
its successful solution depends the efficiency of the trans- 
portation system of this country.” “The motor truck 
is being used extensively to relieve terminal congestion.” 

It is a curious contradiction that the motor vehicle, which 
has so greatly increased congestion at the terminals, should 
be the instrument which is now relieving that condition. “The 
relatively small investment per unit of equipment, the lower 
operating expenses of motor vehicles compared with rail 
freight transportation, and the flexibility of the motor, make 
the truck an ideal terminal facility for rapid and economical 
movement of goods in small quantities for short distances.” 

It is found that delays in terminal service are attributable 
largely to the prevailing practice of notifying consignees of 
the: arrival of shipments of less-than-carload freight after 
the goods have been unloaded in the freight houses, or after 
the cars containing the goods have been placed on the team 
track or freight-house track. The carriers give consignees 
48 hours of free time. Partly because of the unorganized 
cartage methods and inadequate storage facilities, and partly 
for the reason that many lots are sold after arrival at the 
terminal, a large proportion of consignees take full advan- 
tage of the free time allowance. In consequence, carload 
shipments on the average remain on the team tracks in excess 
of two days and in-bound less-than-carload shipments remain 
in the freight houses an average of three days. 

, But in the cities of England and Canada, where a better 
co-ordination of rail and cartage is in effect, the freight de- 
pots are cleared twice each day! In those countries small con- 


““Co-ordinated Motor - Rail - Steamship 
Transportation.” By G. Lloyd Wilson. 
228 pp., $3. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


signments of freight are delivered by the rail carrier directly 
to teams or trucks, to be hauled to the store’ doors of con- 
signees without waiting. The carrier does not wait for them to 
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Notices to announce arrival of the ship- 
ments are entirely dispensed with. 
Professor Wilson then proceeds to demonstrate how the 


send for the goods. 


same end has been approximated in this country. Close co- 
operation of rail and motor carriers is the method adopted. 
One chapter gives a perfect picture of the Columbia Terminals 
Co., St. Louis, where “75 per cent of the interchange freight 
is delivered to the connecting lines the same day it is un- 
loaded by the railroads which bring it into the city. This 
record is remarkable when compared with interchange records 
at terminals where less-than-carload traffic is interchanged 
by all-rail service—two or three days for the interchange 
being not unusual.” 

Another chapter is devoted to the Cincinnati method of 
demountable truck bodies. Of this method it is said: 

“There has been a decrease in loss and damage to goods, 
The contracts of the motor company with the railroads place 
responsibility for loss and damage on the hauling company 
while freight is in its care. The company has never been 
obliged to pay one loss or damage claim. There has been a 
decided decrease in the amount of claims in the whole Cincin- 
nati district, attributable, at least in part, to the improved 
transfer service by motor.” 

Other chapters describe the Chicago plan and that of term- 
inal motor services in New York. For the latter city the sys- 
tem of each of the principal railroads is described in detail, 
with a schedule of charges. The author gives his readers also 
the plans of the Pennsylvania, the New York Central and the 
Boston & Maine for highway motor service to supplement rail 
service for short distances. The container car is described, 
including the results of the hearings late in 1929. Store-door 
service is not overlooked. 

Chapters are given, also, to passenger service, to electric 
railway service and to cooperation of steamship lines with 
motor trucks. 

The book is to be highly recommended for any traffic de- 
partment and any warehouseman. Most of us know intimately 
the system in vogue in our own city. Few of us really under- 
stand what is being done at distant points. Professor Wilson 
has in this volume brought together all the information, in a 
most readable book, together with enough tabulations of cart- 
age costs to make them a real help for the rate desk. The 
book is one of the most valuable of recent traffic publications. 





Course in 


Marketing 
f panes volume was 

. prepared by two 
professors of the 
University of Minne- 
sota as the outcome of their teaching some 2000 college 
students an introductory course in marketing. The pages 
carry, throughout, the flavor of the Northwest from which 
their experience is drawn. Many of the illustrative cases 
present problems of the Twin Cities and their neighborhood. 
This fact is rather unique for the reason that nearly every 
book published on marketing is written from the viewpoint 
of a resident either of New York or Chicago, and every prob- 
lem is tinged with the thought that the United States lie 
nowhere outside those two cities. This volume, on the cor 
trary, thinks of the United States as being the Northwest. 

Being primarily a text book, for college use, the author 
aim to give the fundamentals of marketing. They outlin 
the purpose of marketing in the first eight chapters and the! 
discuss such problems as: 

Manipulation of demand. 

Market price of goods. 


“Market Organization: An _ Introductory 
Course.” By R. S. Vaile and P. L. Slags- 
vold. 498 pp., $4. The Ronald Press, 
New York. 
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Price policies. 

Market risk. 

Market research. 

These chapters are followed by three which are exceedingly 
good, even if read by the dads of college students: 

The commodity exchanges. 

Transportation and marketing. 

Metropolitan areas and centers. 

Under “commodity exchanges” is one of the best descrip- 
tions of the grain and other commodity exchanges that we 
have found in print. The explanation of hedging and specula- 
tion is particularly to be commended. Under “transportation 
and marketing” is given a clear statement of the relation of 
freight to market price. 

The balance of the book deals with costs, cooperative organ- 
izations, trade associations, simplification, etc. 

Being primarily a text book, this volume makes no claim 
to be original in its material. It should, however, be com- 
mended for the rather skillful manner in which other informa- 
tion has been put before the reader. It digests and con- 
denses “the veritable deluge” of books on marketing in a 
most satisfactory way, and is, for that reason, to be recom- 
mended for anyone who desires a book to help him understand 
what “marketing” is about and what it purports to do. The 
many intricacies of “marketing” are well explained and set 
forth. 





Patents and 
Trade-Marks 


“Patents, Trade-Marks and Copyrights: 
Law and Practice.’’ By Oscar A. Geier. 
128 pp. Published by Richards & Geier, 
274 Madison Avenue, New York, and 


BE re ap a of a standard book 
ion 
— without charge on applicatio on patents, tein. 


marks and copyrights, written by an authority on those sub- 
jects. Although primarily from the lawyer’s viewpoint, be- 
cause technical procedure in these matters is always intertwined 
with the law, the book is yet readable by any business man. 
For one with special interest in patents or trade-marks or 
copyright it furnishes in convenient form the outline of pro- 
ceedings required for protection. 

Suggestive tabulations appear in the text to show what may 
be protected and what has been refused by the Government as 
infringing on devices or words already taken out by another. 
The book contains probably everything a layman needs to 
understand, stated always in concise English that anyone can 
understand. Especially is it helpful for the outlines of steps 
needful to be taken—and things to be avoided—by the person 
with a novel device which needs patent protection. 

Former editions of the book have been revised and brought 


rmHIS volume is 
I the fifth edition 


37 


up to date, conforming with recent changes in the law and in 
practice before the Commissioner. The author is a practicing 
patent attorney. 





Tariff Facts 
and Customs 
( YONTAINING the 

Acomplete new 
tariff Act, together 
| with a special copy- 
righted index of more than 20,000 articles thereunder. alpha- 
betically arranged by customs experts and giving paragraph 
numbers and duty rates, this exhaustive annual of foreign and 
domestic commerce will be particularly welcome this year. 
Locating commodities under the new Act itself is considered 
no easy task, and, if for no other reason, this reference work 
will prove invaluable as an authoritative time-conserver. 

This definite contribution—practically three volumes in one 
—to American business development is edited by A. G. Mce- 
Court, who for a quarter-century has served as acting deputy 
collector of U. S. Customs. He has been assisted by John F. 
Budd, a student on commercial relations and publishers of 
technical customs books. 

As usual the guide contains a great deal of pertinent infor- 
mation for storage executives with regard to bonded ware- 
houses, tariffs, procedure, etc., and the standard terms and 
conditions are included. 

One section of the new edition is devoted to comprehensive 
reviews of each principal port in the United States, Canada, 
Porto Rico, Virgin Islands and the Philippines, giving the 
customs, port and trade officials; port limits; description and 
charges; marine data and facilities; and a classified business 
directory of warehousemen, customs and ship brokers, export- 
ers, importers, banks, railroads, steamship lines and agents, 
etc. 

Another section covers the routine and formalities contin- 
gent upon importing into the United States. Included here 
are customs regulations; general order rates; Government 
departments and officials; weight and measure tables; foreign 
coin values and tables; foreign customs headquarters; trade 
terms and shipping definitions, and ready reference data for 
all allied trades. 

The customs tariff section, containing the complete new 
United States customs tariff Act and the special index of indi- 
vidual articles, saves valuable time in ascertaining with cer- 
tainty the duty rates to apply, and incidentally is a feature 
available only in this guide. 

Due to our reawakening national interest in foreign com- 
merce this guide should be increasingly consulted. The new 
edition is durably bound in cloth. 


1325 pp., $5. 
Custom House, 


‘‘Custom House Guide.’’ 
Custom House Guide, 
New York. 


New Telescopic Boom Type of Heavy Duty Crane Introduced by “TEC” 


NEW type of heavy duty crane suit- 
+4 able for indoor or outdoor use has 
been placed on the market by the Ter- 
minal Engineering Co., New York. Its 
capacity is 3650 pounds at a distance of 
2 feet from the end of the chassis, or 750 
pounds at a distance of 14 feet. The 
boom is telescopic for a distance of 6 
feet. Boom and hook are operated inde- 
pendently from separately driven hoist 
units each with its own motor and con- 
troller. 

Applications of this machine, illus- 
trated herewith, are on steamship piers 
and in large machine shops, factories and 
factory yards and other places where it 
is desired to make use of all available 
Space, where crowded conditions make 
maneuverability a factor, and where a 
long reach horizontally as well as verti- 
cally is essential. 

In order to give a maximum counter- 
balancing effect, the machine is so de- 


the load. 


signed as to concentrate as much weight 
as possible over the wheels away from 
However, in cases where the 


load is great enough to throw nearly all 


the weight on the wheels near the hook, 
(Concluded on page 60) 





New “TEC” B-36 crane, with 36-inch wheelbase and telescopic boom, placed on 
the market by the Terminal Engineering Co. 
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NLESS something entirely unforeseen occurs the 

Interstate Commerce Commission will stand pat 

on its decision not to give advice to shippers and 
carriers as to whether it will be proper to use the old 
bill of lading forms stamped with a rubber stamp de- 
claring that they conform with the new uniform bill of 
lading which becomes effective on Aug. 1. 

Those who have talked with officials of the Commis- 
sion do not believe that body will take a “hard-boiled” 
attitude toward either shippers or carriers who wish to 
use up their present supplies of the old forms. 

It was pointed out that in 1922, when a change was 
made in the bill of lading form, the Commission re- 
fused to sanction the use of rubber stamps. 
less a large number of shippers and carriers did use 
the old form, at that time, stamped to indicate that both 


we it is probable that the Com- 
mission will remain silent on the 
rubber stamp question, it is likely that 
some pronouncement in connection with 
the new bill of lading will be forth- 
coming from that body within the near 
future, perhaps before this reaches the 
hands of our readers. 

Just what this pronouncement will 
cover is hard to say, but it is safe to 
say it will deal with bills of lading 
printed by shippers on which the terms 
and conditions are printed in type so 
small that the terms can be read only 
with the aid of a powerful magnifying 
glass. It may cover other phases, too. 

Some bills of lading of this nature 
have been submitted to the Commission 
and it is believed that the Commission 
will frown on their use, because it would 
be utterly impossible for the average 
person to read the terms and conditions. 

To get back to the rubber stamp angle, 
it might be said that the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League is going on the 
assumption that the Commission will not 
interfere with the use of rubber-stamped 
bills of lading. 

The N. I. T. L. has advised its mem- 
bers that: 

“The Commission is unwilling to 
sanction the indefinite use of the present 
old forms. Temporarily it will counte- 
nance the use of the old forms, over- 
stamped by a rubber stamp, in large 
plain type, reading as follows: 

“*This shipment is tendered and re- 
ceived subject to the terms and condi- 
tions of the company’s uniform bill of 





Railroads’ New Bill of Lading Becomes 
Effective August | 


By Stephens G. Rippey 
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parties accepted it as complying with the new form. 
A responsible official of the Commission points out to 
Distribution and Warehousing’s representative that the 


Neverthe- 


lading, effective Aug. 1, 1930. This re- 
ceipt is “not negotiable” and if the 
shipment is consigned “to order” must 
be exchanged for the company’s uniform 
order bill of lading. 

re ee (Shipper’s signature) 


cua kwee (Agent’s signature)’ ” 
The railroads, through their various 
executives’ committees, have advised 


shippers that they will accept, tempo- 
rarily at least, shipments tendered with 
the old forms bearing such a rubber 
stamp notation, according to information 
received here. 

It is not believed the Commission will 
interfere, so long as both shipper and 
carrier act in good faith and use the 
stamp only so long as present supplies 
last. 

The only official pronouncement made 
by the Commission so far has been a 
telegram sent by Secretary George B. 
McGinty to a printing firm in St. Louis 
in answer to a query as to the use of 
the new form prior to Aug. 1. The 
printing firm’s query and the Commis- 
sion’s reply follow: 

“Several railroads for whom we print 
have exhausted supply of old form of 
domestic bills of lading. Question arises 
as to the legality of the use of the 
revised form of bill of lading prior to 
the effective date, Aug. 1. It is important 
that we be advised promptly in the 
matter.” 

“Your message re bills of lading. 
Duty of carriers to furnish bills lading. 
Question whether bill now published and 
filed with us or new bill published and 


Commission, being a quasi-judicial body, could not un- 
dertake to sanction in advance a practice which, accord- 
ing to the strict technical interpretation of the law, prob- 
ably would be illegal. 

The Commission must not express itself in advance 
on a question which might conceivably come before it 
in a formal proceeding or which might come before a 
Court for determination, it was said. 

It was made plain, however, that the Commission does 
not intend to interfere in this question, but will main- 
tain a strictly “hands off” policy and let the shippers 
and carriers settle the question between themselves. 

In this connection it was pointed out that, so far as 
the memory of anyone here goes, no one got into trouble 
in 1922 or after for using the then old bill of lading 
forms with a rubber stamp notation. 


filed to become effective Aug. 1 may 
be used is one they must determine and 
we cannot advise.” 

Because of the fact that the law lays 
upon the railroads the duty of furnish- 
ing bills of lading, it is regarded by 
many here as a safe bet that railroad 
approval of the rubber stamp for the 
old form means that it is perfectly safe 
for a shipper to use up his old supply 
with the addition of the stamped no- 
tation. 

The theory is that the railroads would 
not countenance the practice of some- 
thing which would be illegal and would 
place them in the position of doing an 
illegal act. There is a probability, of 
course, that accepting the rubber 
stamped bill of lading is, technically, il- 
legal. However, to those in a position 
to speak, it would seem that to declare 
this action illegal would be hair-splitting 
of the finest kind. 

Two changes have been made on the 
face of the new uniform straight bill 
of lading. The words “delivering car- 
rier,” now carried under the dotted line, 
have been changed to the left end and 
placed on the line. That change was 
made to avoid confusion which might be 
created when the words were under the 
line. 

The other change consists of the words 
“Subject to Section 7 of conditions” 
being placed in front of the words “if 
this shipment is to be delivered to the 
consignee without recourse on the con- 
signor.” Neither of these is a material 
change. 
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The material changes will be found 
jn paragraph (b) of section 2; a proviso 
in section 7; and in paragraph (d) of 
section 9. The first was made to comply 
with the most recent legislation; the 
second brings section 7 into conformity 
with the legislation of 1927; and the 
third brings the paragraph (d) of sec- 
tion 9 into agreement with: the Com- 
mission’s decision in relation to the 
York-Antwerp rules of 1924. The three 
changed parts follow: 

“Section 2—(b) As a condition pre- 
cedent to recovery, claims must be filed 
in writing with the receiving or deliver- 
ing carrier, or carrier issuing this bill 
of lading, or carrier on whose line the 
loss, damage, injury or delay occurred, 
within nine months after delivery of the 
property (or, in case of export traffic, 
within nine months after deivery at 
port of export) or, in case of failure to 
make delivery, then within nine months 
after a reasonable time for delivery has 
elapsed; and suits shall be instituted 
against any carrier only within two 
years and one day from the day when 
notice in writing is given by the carrier 
to the claimant that the carrier has dis- 
allowed the claim or any part or parts 
thereof specified in the notice. Where 
claims are not filed or suits are not 
instituted thereon in accordance with the 
foregoing provisions, no carrier here- 
under shall be liable, and such claims 
will not be paid. 


ADVERTISING 


“Section 7—Provided, that, where the 
carrier has been instructed by the 
shipper or consignor to deliver said 
property to a consignee other than the 
shipper or consignor, such consignee 
shall not be legally liable for transpor- 
tation charges in respect of the trans- 
portation of said property (beyond those 
billed against him at the time of de- 
livery for which he is otherwise liable) 


which may be found to be due after the 


property has been delivered to him, if 
the consignee (a) is an agent only and 
has no beneficial title in said property, 
and (b) prior to delivery of said prop- 
erty has notified the delivering carrier 
in writing of the fact of such agency 
and absence of beneficial title, and, in 
the case of a shipment reconsigned or 
diverted to a point other than that speci- 
fied in the original bill of lading, has 
also notified the delivering carrier in 
writing of the name and address of the 
beneficial owner of said property; and, 
in such cases the shipper or consignor, 
or, in the case of a shipment so recon- 
signed or diverted, the beneficial owner, 
shall be liable for such additional 
charges. If the consignee has given to 
the carrier erroneous information as to 
who the beneficial owner is, such con- 
signee shall himself be liable for such 
additional charges. Nothing herein shall 
limit the right of the carrier to require 
at time of shipment the prepayment or 
guarantee of the charges. If upon in- 


39 


spection it is ascertained that the arti- 
cles shipped are not those described in 
this bill of lading, the freight charges 
must be paid upon the articles actually 
shipped. 

“Section J—(d) General average shall 
be payable according to the York- 
Antwerp Rules of 1924, Sections 1 to 15, 
inclusive, and Sections 17 to 22, in- 
clusive, and as to matters not covered 
thereby according to the laws and usages 
of the Port of New York. If the owners 
shall have exercised due diligence to 
make the vessel in all respects sea- 
worthy and properly manned, equipped 
and supplied, it is hereby agreed that in 
case of danger, damage or disaster re- 
sulting from faults or errors in naviga- 
tion, or in the management of the vessel, 
or from any latent or other defects in 
the vessel, her machinery or appurte- 
nances, or from unseaworthiness, wheth- 
er existing at the time of shipment or 
at the beginning of the voyage (provided 
the latent or other defects of the unsea- 
worthiness was not discoverable by the 
exercise of due diligence), the shippers, 
consignees and/or owners of the cargo 
shall nevertheless pay salvage and any 
special charges incurred in respect of the 
cargo, shall contribute with shipowner 
in general average to the payment of any 
sacrifices, losses or expenses of a general 
average nature that may be incurred for 
the common benefit or to relieve the ad- 
venture from any common peril.” 


“Tom Thumb” Storage Advertisements 


for Rushing Readers 


By FRANK H. MADISON 
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Storage 


Choose a warehouse as you 
would choose a bank: on a 


Our primary object In busi- 
ness is to render a superior 
service; not a service we can 


are fair, but we compete on a 
basis of quality not price. 


HILLIER STORAGE CO. 


MOTH 


Your heme {ts cozy und warm. 
This condition ts ideal for moth. 
Look for them. Should you find 
them in your overstuffed furni- 
ture, rugs, etc., phone Main 861 
for particulars on ovr process for 
killing them. 


Hillier Storage Co. 


Our prices 




















HE Tom Thumb advertisement is 

becoming one of the handiest of the 
tools in the storage man’s advertising 
kit. 

It cuts in to seize the attention of 
the newspaper reader. By its very ap- 
pearance it suggests a brief message 
which can be read. Often time would 
not be taken to study the contents of a 
larger display. 

“The speeding up of life has brought 
about different views from the busy 
reader and the buyer,” G. Wendel 
Muench, Chicago advertising agent, told 


the Peoria, Ill., Advertising and Selling 
Club. “A _ different mental attitude 
causes time to be the essential factor.” 

The modern trend to “read while you 
run,” he said, calls for the use of the 
simple, rather than the complicated, in 
advertising copy. 

Here are some of the ways for using 
Tom Thumb advertisements in storage 
and warehouse advertising: 

Institutional copy—telling the story 
of what storage can do by using small 
advertisements and taking up one phase 
of the business at a time. 


Keeping the name of the firm before 
the public. 

Originally, the Tom Thumb advertise- 
ment was about one inch by a single 
column. But now when so many firms 
are using giant space, anything up to 
five-inch single column, assumes dwarf- 
like qualities, by contrast. 

This modest size is no handicap. If 
the midget is well-proportioned he at- 
tracts as much favorable attention as 
the average person if not more. 

One big advantage of the Tom Thumb 

(Concluded on page 58) 
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Must Store in 
Safe Building 


T is the law that a warehouseman 
| shall furnish for the storage of 

property a building which is reason- 
ably fit and safe for such purposes. How- 
ever, he is not required to store goods 
in a fireproof structure in the absence 
of a contract to that effect. The rule 
may be stated thus: 

It is the duty of the warehouseman 
toward the depositor of goods in his care 
that he shall exercise due care and rea- 
sonable precaution to protect and pre- 
serve the property placed in his custody; 
that is, such care as an ordinarily pru- 
dent person engaged in that business is 
in the habit of exercising toward prop- 
erty intrusted to him for safekeeping. 
He should not only store them in a build- 
ing reasonab!y safe from within, but 
should be sure that they are equally 
reasonably safe from danger without. 

For instance, in P. & A. Dispatch v. 
MacDougall, 170 N. E. 551, it was dis- 
closed that a warehouse was formerly 
used for the business of a livery stable 
and that it was a frame building con- 
structed of materials which were highly 
inflammable and was not designed to 
resist fire. 

The warehouse burned and the owner 
of goods sued the warehouseman to re- 
cover the value of his goods. 

During the trial testimony was intro- 
duced showing that in the warehouse 
building were stored three motor trucks 
used for transporting goods. These 
trucks on the night of the fire were lo- 
cated in the center of the building and 
the day following the fire it was observed 
that the electric drop wires hung down 
close to the gasoline tank of one of the 
trucks, the cap on the gasoline tank 
being off. 

Counsel for the owner of the destroyed 
goods alleged that the warehouseman 
negligently and carelessly failed to take 
proper care of the goods and protect 
them from fire, in that he placed, stored, 
and kept the household goods “in a ware- 
house which was known to be a structure 
of sucn character as to be highly in- 
flammable and not reasonably protected 
against destruction by fire.” 

In view of this testimony the higher 
Court held the warehouseman liable, say- 
ing: 

“A warehouseman is not an insurer of 
goods received for storage. The law does 
require that he _ shall exercise due 
care to protect and preserve property 
placed in his custody; that is, such care 
as an ordinarily prudent person engaged 





in that business is in the habit of exer- 
cising towards property intrusted to him 
for safekeeping. He should not only 
store them in a building reasonably ade- 
quate and safe against danger from 
within, but should exercise due care to 
store them in a place where they will 
not be exposed to unusual hazards from 
without ..... When appellant [ware- 
houseman] failed to provide a building 
that was reasonably adequate and safe 
for the storage of appellee’s property, 
coupled with the attending circumstances 
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that the fire originated inside the ware- 
house at night, that three trucks with 
partially filled gasoline tanks, from one 
of which tanks the cap had been removed, 
were stored in the building, that the fur- 
niture and household goods were piled 
indiscriminately over the floor space, and 
not separated by fire resisting partitions, 
that the electric wiring was exposed, and 
that the building was filled with in- 
flammable materials, warranted a ver- 
dict by the jury that appellant had 
breached his contract.” 

Also, in the leading case of Scott, 42 
Ill. 182, it was disclosed that a ware- 
houseman stored wool in a building hav- 
ing a shell roof of boards and shingles, 
and no floor between the first and second 
story, so that there was nothing between 
the roof and the wool to protect it. 

The building burned and the owner of 
the goods sued the warehouseman to 
recover damages. The warehouseman 
alleged that he exercised ordinary care 
to safeguard the stored merchandise. 
However, in view of the evidence show- 
ing the fire hazard of the building, the 
Court held the warehouseman liable, and 
said: 

“The first question then to be deter- 
mined is, was this wool stored in a suit- 
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By 
Leo T. Parker 


able warehouse on its arrival at Chi- 
cago? ... The weight of the testimony 
establishes most clearly the fact that 
the warehouse in which this wool was 
stored was not safe or suitable. 

The whole evidence shows that it was 
not a fit building into which freight 
should be stored. A fireproof building 
is not required, but a safe one is.” 

In still another leading case, Dieterle 
v. Bekin, 143 Cal. 683, a warehouseman 
who stored goods in an unsuitable build- 
ing proved that he exercised care to 
prevent the occurrence of a fire and that 
he had no knowledge of the origin of 
the fire which destroyed the building 
and the goods stored therein. Never- 
theless, the Court held him liable, 
stating the following important law: 

“Whether the fire occurred without 
his knowledge, or whether the origin of 
the fire was unknown, were not, in them- 
selves, conclusive of this question. The 
character of the building provided by 
him for the storage of the property 

. and the precautions taken by him 
for the prevention of fire and for its 
extinguishment, were also’ elements 
proper to be considered in determining 
this issue.” 


Expenses in a 
Replevin Suit 


A® replevin suits against warehouse- 
+\& men are not uncommon occurrences, 
it is important to know that in the recent 
case of Crowe v. Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., 
37 F. (2d) 216, the higher United 
States Court held that where a ware- 
houseman loses a suit of this kind he 
must pay the expenses of loading the 
goods on cars for shipment from his 
warehouse. 

In this case the owner of $35,000 
worth of merchandise filed a replevin 
suit against a warehouseman to recover 
possession of the goods. The suit was 
decided against the warehouseman, who 
contended that he should recover from 
the owner the expenses of delivering the 
goods on cars for shipment. 

However, the Court held the ware- 
houseman not entitled to recover these 
expenses, saying: 

“The right of the prevailing party in 
suits at common law in the Federal 
Courts to recover costs is now firmly 
established, unless prohibited or _ re- 
stricted by some Federal statute. 

The expense is for removing from the 
warehouse and loading on freight cars. 
. . - It does not appear that they 
could have been delivered to the plaintiff 
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in compliance with the direction in the 
precept without necessary expense.” 


When Alimony 
Has Priority 

TSUALLY a judgment for alimony 

/ payable in a lump sum is prior to 
all subsequent debts and is a valid lien 
on the ex-husband’s property. However, 
the situation is different if the alimony 
is payable in installments. 

For example, in May, 149 S. E. 895, a 
creditor filed suit against a debtor. Pre- 
viously the debtor had been granted a 


divorce, and a judgment for alimony 
payable in monthly installments was 
recorded in favor of his wife, who at- 


tempted to prevent payment of the 
creditor’s account on the contention that 
her judgment was prior to the debt of 
her ex-husband. However, as_ the 
alimony was to be paid in monthly in- 
stallments and not in a gross sum, the 
Court held the creditor entitled to col- 
lect the amount due, and said: 

“In this record is involved the question 
of whether a judgment for permanent 
alimony, payable in stated monthly in- 
stallments, creates an enforceable lien 
against the property of the husband 
which he then owns or may afterwards 
acquire, having a priority over liens 
which the husband may subsequently 
create in favor of other creditors. . 

The restrictions upon the free alienation 
of property by the owner is contrary 
to public policy, and will not be ex- 
tended by construction beyond the plain 
intent and meaning of the law. 

Future installments were then not only 
not due, but not owing, and might never 
be. It could not be told what number 
of installments would accrue, nor wheth- 
er any would.” 


Fees Denied to 
Medical Witness 


oe it is true that numerous 
warehousemen and other firms are 
accustomed to paying physicians for the 
time required to testify in injury cases, 
and believe that the physician is en- 
titled to recover such fees, yet it is 
important to know that he cannot legal- 
ly collect for such service. 

For illustration, in Haly v. Shetler Co., 
150 S. E. 539, it was disclosed that a 
pedestrian, injured when struck by a 
motor truck, sued the company owner 
of the truck for damages. The company 
requested a physician to treat the in- 
jured pedestrian and contracted to pay 
the physician if he would testify. The 
latter was called as a witness at the 
trial, and for this service he sent a bill 
to the company for $250. On being 
refused payment he instituted suit for 
double that amount. The _ physician 
itemized his services as follows: For 
making the physical examination of the 
pedestrian, $10 to $25; for the time 
spent in studying for the case, $75; and 
for his fee for time spent in Court, $200 
a day, “including everything, loss of 
practice and loss of time from opera- 
tions at the hospital.” 


LEGAL 


The lower Court held the physician 
entitled to a recovery, but the higher 
Court reversed the verdict, stating im- 
portant law as follows: 

“An expert witness may be compelled 
to testify as to matters of a professiona! 
opinion, or matters to which he has 
gained special knowledge by reason of 
his professional training or experience, 
without any compensation other than 
the fee of an ordinary witness. 
fore, as to facts within his knowledge, 
a physician or surgeon, or other scien- 
tific or professional witness, stands upon 
an equality with other witnesses. 

Of the amount sued for, he based his 
right to recover on the basis that he 
was entitled to receive $150 per day for 
the time consumed by the trial. 

Such contract is against public policy, 
holding that it is part of the duty of 
every citizen to give his services in 
testifying in any Court preceeding when 
he is properly summoned to performance 
of that duty. Therefore, upon either 
theory, any agreement which a witness 
may exact from the person desiring his 
testimony to compensate him for time 
or services beyond the statutory fees 
is unenforceable.” 


Liability When a 
Truck Is Too Long 


rF.HAT it is good policy for all ware- 

housemen to be certain, when pur- 
chasing new motor trucks, that the 
bodies are not constructed to extend an 
unusual distance over the wheels, is well 
illustrated by the outcome of the recent 
case of Vaccaro v. Pevely Co., 22 S. W. 
(2d) 858. 

In this case a pedestrian stood on 
the sidewalk leaning against a pole near 
a parked 7%-ton truck. Finally the 
driver climbed into the truck and 
started his engine and then moved the 
truck forward for about two feet, when 
several of the bystanders shouted to 
him to stop, because the extending body 
of the truck had crushed the pedestrian 
against the pole, rendering him un- 
conscious. 

The injured man sued the company 
for damages and the Court promptly 
held the company liable, saying: 

“This particular truck was a 7%2-ton 
Mack truck, with a part stake and a part 
closed body, and having an overhang 
beyond the wheels of as much as 14 
inches. It was also shown that 
the space between the outer edges of the 
rear wheels was 22% inches greater 
than the corresponding space between 
the edges of the front wheels. . .. As 
the truck moved forward, he [injured 
person] was undoubtedly crushed be- 
tween it and the pole.” 


Cold Storage 
Temperatures 


all legal controversies involving in- 
jury or damage to stored goods the 
important consideration for the Court 
is: 

Did the warehouseman exercise the 
same degree of care to safeguard the 


There- 
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stored merchandise as a prudent person 
would use in regard to his own property? 

A warehouseman who fails to exer- 
cise this degree of care is liable in 
damages for any loss or damage to 
stored goods. 

For instance, in Miller v. John Repp 
Cold Storage Co., 148 Atl. 641, it was 
disclosed that the owner of a large 
quantity of peaches stored them in a 
warehouse. Seventeen days afterward 
he received a letter from the warehouse- 
man notifying him to remove the 
peaches, and stating further: 

‘“‘We have had some trouble in attempt- 
ing to keep the temperature down in 
the storage warehouses, and find that 
the fruit is not keeping as it should. 
This appears to be caused by some 
peculiarity in the fruit itself, as the 
plant has been operated in its usual 
manner and to capacity.” 

The owner of the peaches sued the 
warehouseman for the original value of 
the fruit. During the trial he introduced 
testimony showing that the peaches 
were in prime condition when they were 
placed in storage. After they had been 
in storage for about a week the owner 
endeavored to go into the warehouse to 
examine them. He was unable to do so, 
as the manager of the warehouse told 
him he would not permit persons to go 
into the rooms without wearing gas 
masks. Also the owner testified that 
after receipt of the notice to remove 
the peaches he went to the warehouse 
and he found cakes of melting ice piled 
upon the floor and lime was thrown 
about. The brine pipes were dripping 
and were without frost. The peaches 
were warm and wilted. The circum- 
stances indicated that the temperature 
had never been sufficiently reduced to 
preserve the fruit. 

In view of this testimony the Court 
held the warehouseman liable, although 
the storage plant is built of brick and 
reinforced with concrete, with insulation 
on the roof, walls and floor. There are 
600,000 cubic feet of storage in the 
building and 100,000 feet of pipe. This 
Court said: 

“The case presents a question re- 
solvable under the law of bailment; and 
the liability of the defendant [ware- 
houseman] thereon is to be determined 
by the conclusion reached upon the facts 
as to whether as bailee he performed the 
duty imposed upon him by law as a 
warehouseman. . Of course a ware- 
houseman is liable for any loss or injury 
to goods caused by his failure to exer- 
cise such care in regard to them as a 
reasonably careful owner of similar 
goods would exercise. Did the 
defendant [warehouseman] exercise such 
a degree of care? Did he use the care 
that a reasonably careful owner would 
exercise in regard to his own property 
of the same or similar nature? 

The manager was never able to get the 
temperature down, so he purchased ice 
and salt and put the ice and salt around 
in cans. He put in several tons of ice 
and several tons of salt; still the brine 
was circulating through the pipes at a 
temperature of about 38 and the rooms 
had a temperature not below 50. The 
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weather was not unusual for the season, 
and the temperature maintained would 
not preserve fruit.” 


“Stop, Look 
and Listen” 


NLESS a State law makes it com- 

pulsory for an engineer to blow the 
whistle at every road crossing, he is 
not legally negligent in failing to do so 
at a crossing where the tracks are clear- 
_ly visible to users of the highway. 

For example, in Belz v. Chicago & N. 
W. Ry. Co., 228 N. W. 617, it was dis- 
closed that the driver of a warehouse 
motor truck waited at a railway crossing 
until a freight train passed. Then, with- 
out looking, he drove upon the track and 
was struck and killed by a lone engine 
that was traveling behind the freight 
train. His dependents sued the railway 
company and contended that the engi- 
neer of the lone engine was negligent 
in running so close to the freight train 
and, also, in failing to blow the whistle. 
However, as the lone engine was plainly 
visible to the driver of the truck, the 
Court held the railway company not 
liable, stating important law as follows: 

“Where a traveler on a highway failed 

to exercise reasonable care by not look- 
ing and seeing an approaching engine, 
where he had an unobstructed view of 
the railroad, it is such negligence as will 
defeat a recovery, even though no signal 
was given with bell or whistle. 
The alleged negligence of the railway 
company in running a lone engine so 
close behind a freight train is overcome 
by the gross negligence of the deceased 
in not looking and listening before he 
attempted to cross the track.” 


Spark from 
Locomotive 


he is well settled that a railway com- 
pany is liable in damages for negli- 
gence of an engineer who permits sparks 
to emit from his locomotive and cause 
a warehouse fire. However, it is neces- 
sary that the warehouseman prove that 
the fire actually was caused by negli- 
gence of the engineer. 

For instance, in the case of General 
Co. of America v. Northern Pac. Ry. Co., 
50 S. Ct. 44, the Supreme Court of the 
United States recently rendered an im- 
portant opinion on this subject. Here it 
was shown that immediately after a 
freight train had passed through a small 
village a warehouse standing fifty feet 
from the tracks was discovered to be 
on fire and the building was destroyed. 
The warehouseman filed suit against the 
railway company for damages on the 
contention that the engineer permitted 
sparks to emit from the smokestack. 
However, as no witnesses testified that 
they observed the sparks fall on the 
warehouse, the higher Court held the 
railway company not liable, and said: 

“This is a case in which, if negligence 
is to be presumed, it must arise from the 
mere passing of the train followed by a 
fire. Nothing shows negligence by the 
engineer, or the fireman. . No one 
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is able to suggest what it was that 
started the fire. . It is the proof 
of setting the fire, and not the fact that 
a building adjacent to a railroad right 
of way was burned, that raises the in- 
ference of negligence.” 


Fair Average 
Market Value 


SUALLY a common carrier is liable 

to the consignor for actual damages 
resulting from the carrier’s failure to 
deliver shipped merchandise. However, 
the consignor cannot recover the profits 
he anticipates that he would have earned 
on resale of the goods. He must show 
actual loss of profits. 

For illustration, in Yazoo & M. V. R. 
Co. v. Clarksdale Co., 125 So. 725, it was 
disclosed that a carrier failed to deliver 
goods to the consignee, who sued the 
carrier to recover damages and at- 
tempted to prove an amount that he 
anticipated he lost. The lower Court 
held the carrier liable for this amount, 
but the higher Court reversed the ver- 
dict, saying: 

‘The true measure of damages for the 
breach of a contract to transport per- 
sonal property at a certain place and 
time is the fair average market value at 
the time and place of delivery of such 
a quantity of like property as the carrier 
failed to deliver as agreed. It is the 
amount it would have been necessary for 
the shipper or owner to pay in the open 
market at the time and place of delivery 
for such a quantity and kind of property 
as the carrier failed to deliver as it 
agreed.” 


A Driver’s 
Negligence 


NDER certain circumstances’ the 

driver of an automobile may be held 
liable for an injury negligently effected. 
For example, in Bowles v. Stanley, 278 
Pac. 441, it was disclosed that a pedes- 
trian was seriously injured when a 
motor vehicle ran upon the sidewalk and 
struck him. The driver of the injury- 
inflicting automobile testified that he 
drove upon the sidewalk to prevent col- 
liding with another machine and could 
not prevent the injury. 

The injured pedestrian sued both the 
driver and the owner of the vehicle. The 
lower Court allowed $7,500 damages be- 
cause it was shown that he was driving 
too fast just prior to the accident. The 
higher Court sustained this verdict and 
explained that any driver who negligent- 
ly causes an injury is personally liable 
for the resultant damages, as well as 
the owner being liable. 


An Unrecorded 
Bill of Sale 


| EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
4 Warehousing: On the third day of 
June, 1929, one William Long stored his 
furniture in our warehouse, for which 
we issued a warehouse receipt, and paid 
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storage at the rate of $8 per month to 
Jan. 1, 1930. Long fell sick and we 
have not pushed him for payment of 
storage. 

A furniture concern called on us this 
morning with an attorney and demanded 
delivery of the goods and refused to pay 
the storage. What are our rights in 
the matter? 

The conditional bill of sale was not 
recorded. We did not know until recent- 
ly that the furniture company had any 
interest in the goods.—Hardware City 
Storage Co. 

Answer: The furniture company is 
not entitled to take possession of the 
goods unless the conditional contract of 
sale, or a mortgage on the goods, was 
properly recorded showing that the seller 
retained title to the furniture until the 
same was fully paid for by Mr. Long. 

Of course if the furniture company, by 
the terms of the contract of sale, retains 
legal title to the furniture it would be 
entitled to pay the storage charges and 
take possession of the furniture if Mr. 
Long has breached his agreement. 


Museum Desires 
Obsolete Things 


in Warehouses 


PF yong hate AND WAREHOUS.: 
ING is glad to give publication to 
the following letter from V. M. Kolly, 
manager of the Crooks Terminal Ware- 
houses, Chicago, and president of the II- 
linois Association of Warehousemen: 

“No doubt you have heard about the 
Industrial Museum to be established in 
Chicago. This project was founded by 
Julius Rosenwald and will occupy the 
site of the Field Museum at Jackson 
Park—relic of the World’s Fair of 1893. 

“This museum will be styled the Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry, and will 
exhibit industry of every description 
from its origin to the present date. The 
museum is desirous of securing various 
obsolete articles or machinery. 

“Being acquainted with the officers of 
this institution, we volunteered to assist 
them in any way possible. In discussing 
the matter with Dr. Louis Ehrenfeld, 
Curator, 300 W. Adams Street, Chicago, 
we decided to appeal to you for assist- 
ance in the form of the publishing of a 
news item in Distribution and Warehous- 
ing about this wonderful museum, which 
I understand will be the first of its kind 
in America. 

“The selection of your medium for the 
publication of such news was decided on 
because of the possibility of locating ob- 
solete articles lying around warehouses 
in America and Canada which the mu- 
seum may be desirous of obtaining. 

“Doctor Ehrenfeld, at my suggestion, 

will write you direct explaining fully the 
purpose and functions of the museum. 
Personally, I am of the opinion that an 
article on the subject would be of un- 
usual interest and may result in produc- 
ing some important exhibits. 
; “This is not only of local concern, but 
is of national interest, and I feel sure 
that everyone will be glad to contribute 
in whatever way possible.” 
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H. A. Haring’s 


New Business 


for Warehouses 


tire steel-making industry as rapidly at the present 

time as was done fifty years ago by the invention of 
the Bessemer process of converting iron into steel. The 
many alloys have immensely widened the use of steel, as 
anyone can see by remembering how it has supplanted 
wood for automobile bodies, furniture and building con- 
struction. 

Within the industry, too, improved processes have revo- 
lutionized everything. An illustration of this condition 
may be found in the many mergers of the past two years— 
brought about principally because of three inventions in 
the method of welding pipe. Almost simultaneously the 
time-honored manner of manufacturing “seamless” pipe 
for any diameter from one-fourth inch up to 36 inches 
was discarded in favor of these three new ways. 

Three pipe-makers had at once a tremendous advantage 
in marketing pipe. They were quickly gobbled up by 
larger steel companies which found it more profitable to 
merge these threatening competitors than to fight them 
in the Courts over patents. Then followed various efforts 
by financiers to bring under one ownership all three of 
the new methods, for the purpose of combining the best 
points in the three and in order to head off possible suits 
for mutual infringement. 

Hence the country has witnessed a war of giants trying 
to gain control of steel-manufacturing plants, the under- 
lying aim being not merely to attain hugeness of size, but, 
even more, to gain possession of revolutionary processes 
for making pipe. 

No such spectacular upheaval has occurred among the 
makers of steel tanks for storage (and similar uses) and 


| ‘tire steet-ma and new methods are changing the en- 


Si a long time the steel used for this stand pressure. 
purpose was “tank steel.” It was 
The only nec- 


it should be 


steel of any specification. 
essary element was that 


Explosion may occur; 
a leak will inevitably develop. 

Many alloys are used for steel tanks, 
of which chromium is the chief. Chrom- 
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Steel Storage Tanks 


as a Source of Revenue 


yet, over the past five years, many improvements have 
come into tank-making. 

Alloys have figured heavily in these changes; State and 
municipal inspection over storage of inflammable and vola- 
tile liquids has contributed; and, as a third element, the 
new electric welding has made possible “field welding” of 
knocked-down tanks. This latter improvement has en- 
couraged the shipment of tanks in carload quantities, 
nested and knocked down, for completion of the setting 
up “in the field.”’ 

Thus, for these three reasons, the makers of steel tanks 
have faced a continual readjustment of their manufactur- 
ing conditions, at the same time that the marketing of 
their product was undergoing an equally radical upsetting. 
These changing situations are not yet ended. It is ap- 
parent, however, that, out of the new stability which is 
coming, steel tanks will turn to warehousing in a manner 
never known with this product. Already they have done 
so, if one is to credit information from the manufacturers. 

One prominent maker of steel tanks reports the estab- 
lishment of eight privately operated warehouse stocks 
during 1928 and 1929, plus fourteen stocks in public ware- 
houses in the United States and four in Canada. Another 
has added to its three formerly operated by two, with five 
stocks in public warehouses and negotiations now pending 
(in June) for three more. Yet another manufacturer, a 
newcomer into the field, who makes tanks of small sizes 
only and who has not yet developed the market beyond 
Missouri River points, tells me that ten stocks are in pub- 
lic warehouses. Not one of these ten is in a city of a 
quarter million—this fact being indication that his market 
is not the big city market. 


for such uses as coal cars, tank cars, 
water tanks and boilers. 


Regulations 


thin enough for tank-making. There 
were, of course, “flange steel” and 
“boiler steel” and “marine steel” for 
special purposes. 

The coming, however, of alloys im- 
mediately preceding the war introduced 
a new factor. Engineers and chemists 
have been able to demonstrate that one 
alloy differs as much from another as 
wool from cotton, although the buyer 
of a steel tank for his hot water heater 
may not realize it. 

With tanks, for whatever use, cor- 
rosion is the principal problem. When 
corrosion has attacked a tank, a weak 
spot develops even before it is per- 
ceptible to the eye. Corrosion means 
lowered strength, and that, in turn, 


means that the tank is less able to with- 


ium produces the so-called “rustless” or 
“stainless” steels—although it would be 
more exact to speak of them as “steels 
which resist rust and corrosion.” 

But, for steel tanks, according to the 
standard handbook of the industry: 

“Probably the most important contri- 
bution has been the simple addition of 
copper to the molten metal. Steel having 
an admixture of 0.25 to 0.30 of 1 per 
cent of copper is more resistant to cor- 
rosion than is steel or iron not containing 
copper.” 

Copper alloy counteracts the corrosive 
effects of sulphur in the liquid and sul- 
phur oxide in the atmosphere, and, as 
a result of exhaustive tests, the railroads 
have adopted copper alloys in their steel 


\ ANY of the States and more of the 

municipalities have adopted codes 
for storage of inflammables or explosives 
in tanks. 

These regulations become highly tech- 
nical. They often specify the alloy to 
be used. Always they define the min- 
imum thickness of plate that can be 
used for various capacities and various 
contents; the spacing necessary between 
the tank and the nearest building; the 
depth to which a tank must be buried; 
permissive contents for each such dis- 
tance and each such depth. 

These regulations usually come under 
the police powers of the department of 
building inspection. They may, under 
some conditions, be violated without de- 
tection. But escape from penalty is not 
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possible from the boards of fire insurance 
companies. ‘The underwriters very 
quickly add to the insurance premium, 
or even cancel the insurance altogether, 
if the owner of a property does not use 
heavier and better steel in the congested 
sections of the city or if he violates the 
tamping requirements when the tank is 
buried. — 

Even for so common a tank as that of 
the corner filling station the past two 
years have compelled many an owner to 
dig up the old one and install a new 
one, or alter the distance or depth of the 
old one, for no reason other than it was 
in violation of the fire ordinances. The 
owner had two choices: either bring the 
tank up to requirements, or allow his 
insurance to be cancelled. One of the 
most common sights along highways is 
this continual replacement of gasoline 
tanks. 


The New Welding 


TL. LECTRIC welding is displacing the 

4 old method of rivets. We are told 
that the terrible din of steel work on 
new buildings will shortly disappear. It 
is certain that electric welding has im- 
proved the processes of many industries. 
For steel tanks it has made possible the 
assembly of a tank “in the field,’”’ as com- 
pared with the former method by which 
the tank could be completed only in the 
factory. To rivet a tank is a difficult 
job; it can be done only at the factory. 
To weld the final lapping joints is not 
hard; it can be done a thousand miles 
away. 

Welding has not yet entirely displaced 
the rivet for making tanks. 

Yet a surprising amount of welded 
steel construction has appeared in the 
past three or four years. Recent exten- 
sions of “field welding” have greatly 
popularized this process and, according 
to one maker of tanks, “the results have 
been in many cases even more satis- 
factory than for riveted work.” Field 
welding makes it possible, as never be- 
fore, to ship a tank in three or four 
pieces, nested together for transportation 
compactness, and quickly assemble them 
at the spot where the tank is to stand. 

Thus the problem of handling, of 
freight cost, of derrick or tackle for the 
unloading, of a gang of men to set the 
tank into place—all these vanish into 
thin air. The cost is far less, the time 
is no longer, and the results are as good, 
sometimes better. 

All three of these conditions—the alloy 
of copper in the steel, the regulations of 
Government and fire underwriters, and 
the new welding—have worked together 
to take tanks from the local boiler shop 
and into the manufacturing plant of the 
experienced tank-builder. The local 
boiler shop has somewhat the same fu- 
ture as the blacksmith had twenty years 
ago: nothing to do but quit! 


Many Uses of Tanks 


EST the warehouseman fail to ap- 

preciate the wide variety of steel 
tanks used in his community we shall 
recount some purposes for which they 
serve. 





































































The familiar tank of the filling station 
does not, by any means, exhaust the 
reasons why tanks are daily unloaded 
in a town. Nor do we refer to tanks 
the size of a freight car, nor solely to 
those of twenty feet and greater length. 
We are considering, as possible new busi- 
ness for the warehouse, tanks of moder- 
ate capacity, such as 1,000 gallons as a 
maximum. Such a tank measures possi- 
bly eight feet in length, about half that 
in diameter, and weighs 1200-1500 
pounds. 

Tanks of this capacity, and less, con- 
stitute the bulk of steel tanks which are 
likely to come to the warehouses. 

Larger capacities are so infrequently 
demanded that they are made to buyers’ 
specifications more often than not; they 
are nearly always manufactured only 
“to order.” They are seldom stocked 
except at the factory. 

Tanks are commercially used for these 
purposes: 


Accumulator. 
Acid. 

Acid agitator. 
Acid washing. 
Air. 
Annealing. 
Asphalt. 
Barges. 
Benzol, 
Blow cases. 
Blow -off. 
Brine. 
Casingheads 
crubber). 
Cement. 
Chemicals. 
Centrifugal pump storage. 
Clarifiers. 

Compressed air. 
Concentrators. 
Condensers. 

Cyanide. 

Creosote. 

Dipping. 

Digestors. 

Distillation processes. 

Dry cleaning establishments. 
Drying ovens. 
KMlevators (grain). 
Kvaporators. 
expansion. 

Killing stations. 
Filtering. 

Fuel oil. 
Galvanizing. 

Gas. 

Grain. 

Grease. 

Hot water. 
Hydro-pneumatic work. 
Kettles. 

Lime. 

Linseed oil. 

Mixing processes. 
Molasses. 

Naphtha. 

Oil. 

Ore storage. 
Pressure tanks. 
Pulverizers. 
Quenching tanks. 
Receiving tanks. 
Re-evaporators. 
tendering. 
Run-downs. 

totary filters. 
totary dryers. 
Saturators. 
Scrubbers. 
Separators. 

Settling processes. 
Soap making. 
Sprinkler systems. 
Stills (asphalt, crude, 
steam). 

Storage. 

Sugar-house tanks. 

Sulphuric acid. 

Tar. 

Tenders. 

Towers. 

Truck tanks. 

Turpentine. 

Underground storage. 

Vacuum. 

Varnish. 

Vats. 

Vuleanizers. 

Washing processes. 

Water. 

Water softeners. 


(gasoline, blending, 


N 


liquors, 
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Freight Rates 


— tanks, for freight rate making, 
fall within the “iron and steel” com. 
modities classes, and, as such, enjoy 
many privileges in the rate. 

A single tank, shipped at less-than. 
carload rates, is required to pay double 
first class freight rates in all three of 
the classification territories. In carloads 
this rate falls to third class. But, if the 
shipment be made knocked-down, it 
travels at fifth class in the Official and 
in the Western territories and at sixth 
(or “special iron’’) in the Southern 
Classification. 

Inasmuch as manufacturers of steel 
products usually employ’ experienced 
traffic managers, they will not be slow 
to ship their tanks knocked-down for the 
sake of the savings in freight, and, as 
with other steel products, it may be ex- 
pected that they will use rail-and-water 
routes, the barge lines, coastwise ship- 
ping and other devices to whittle down 
their costs. 

It is quite probable therefore that, with 
field welding to make assembly of tanks 
profitabie at a distance from the factory, 
these manufacturers will ship more car- 
loads than formerly. An order for a 
single tank to be shipped a long distance 
at double first class will be an invitation 
to make up a carload at fifth class rates, 

That the makers will develop their 
own warehouses at important cities goes 
as a matter of course. Their volume 
will justify the investment. Yet even 
a cursory glance over the cammercia!l 
uses of steel tanks will show that tanks 
are sold in large numbers in hamlets, 
small, as well as cities, large. 

A multiplication of local warehouse 
stocks is rather inevitable. One such 
stock may be expected in any locality 
where any one of the industries we have 
listed is in operation. 


Stockton 
Personnel 


Announcement is made by the Joseph 
Stockton Transfer Co., Chicago, that 
James F. Finnigan has resigned as gen- 
eral manager and treasurer. 

The affairs of the firm will be man- 
aged by Robert C. Stockton, president 
and treasurer, grandson of General Jo- 
seph Stockton, who founded the com- 
pany in 1857, and by Joseph P. Finne- 
gan, secretary, son of J. P. Finnegan, 
who for many years and until his death 
was actively associated with the busi- 
ness. 


Toledo W arehouse 
Gives Ice to Ill. 


The Great Lakes Terminal 
house Company of Toledo has_ been 
giving ice free to local people ill dur- 
ing the summer months. 

Persons suffering presented their re- 
quests on cards signed by their physi- 
cians, and the ice would be called for 
or would be delivered. 

The offer was made by Charles F. 
Mell, the company’s vice-president. 
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Validity of Taxation Statutes Regulating 


N order clearly to illustrate the inadvisability of ware- 
housemen expending considerable money and wasting 
valuable time in contesting taxation and remedial laws 

which undoubtedly will be held valid, and also to impart 
legal knowledge that will enable warehousemen to de- 
termine when laws of this nature are invalid and un- 
enforceable, I here review the recent and leading higher 
Court cases involving different phases of the law on these 


subjects. 


It is important to know that a municipality has no 
natural rights to enact a restrictive law or assess a license 
tax on warehousemen or other persons. 
a municipal corporation exercises only such power as is 
delegated to it and has no inherent power to levy a tax 
In the exercise of its power the 
general assembly of a state may suppress and prohibit 
any trade or business, or may regulate any business, for 
the purpose of promoting the safety, morals and welfare 


by requiring a license. 


 geagpeneeonigl speaking, an ordinance 
is invalid and unenforceable which 
imposes a tax so exorbitant that the 
owners of businesses are unduly taxed. 
In other words, although power is dele- 
gated to it, a municipality is limited to 
imposing license laws that are reason- 
able, non-discriminatory and not pro- 
hibitive. 

For example, in a leading case (131 
Ga. 670) the higher court held a law 
invalid which imposed a tax of $400 a 
year on a business that netted an annual 
profit of only $1,800. 

In still another case, Fiscal Court of 
Owen County v. F. & A. Cox Co., 117 
S. W. 296; it was disclosed that a State 
law provided that all firms and persons 
engaged in hauling freight or merchan- 
dise for hire over highways by means of 
horses and wagons shall pay license fees 
as follows: 

“For each two-horse wagon operated 
as a business for hauling freight for 
pay, $40. For each three-horse wagon 
operated as a business for hauling 
freight for pay, $75. For each four- 
horse wagon operated as a business for 
hauling freight for pay, $200.” 

The owner of four horse teams insti- 
tuted legal proceedings to invalidate the 
law and proved, by the decided weight of 
testimony, that the owner of a four- 
horse wagon, after paying the expense 
of running it and taking into considera- 


By Leo T. PARKER 
Attorney-at-Law 


of the people. 


Moreover it 
Legislature may delegate this same power to municipali- 
ties within the State. 

Still another important point of the law is that a city 
ordinance is void which is prohibited by a State law. 
Therefore a city ordinance is invalid which is intended to 
tax warehousemen 
regulated by a State law, and particularly if the ordinance 


Warehousemen 


Thirty-first of a Series of Legal Articles 


is well settled that a State 


if the collection of these taxes is 


conflicts with the State law. 


In other words 


tion the depreciation in the value of the 
teams and the wagon itself, could make 
but little, if anything, more than the 
amount of the license tax imposed. Also, 
the counsel for the hauler argued that 
the law was unreasonable and discrimi- 


Next Month 


HE law of warehouse con- 

struction contracts and 
mechanics’ liens will be dis- 
cussed by Mr. Parker in his 
next article, to appear in the 
September issue. 

Obviously knowledge of 
established law relating to 
validity of contracts and 
liens will, the author points 
out, forewarn warehousemen 
against performance of acts 
which might result in expen- 
sive litigation and will enable 
storage executives to protect 
themselves against imposi- 
tions by contractors employed 
to build or repair ware- 
houses. 

Breaches, defective work, 
mistakes, fraudulent acts, 
payments, guarantees—these 
are among the fundamentals 
which Mr. Parker will con- 
sider. 


For instance, in Chicago v. Clark, 220 Ill. App. 319, it 
was disclosed that a municipality enacted an ordinance 
that required payment of taxes regulated by a State law. 
The Court promptly held the ordinance invalid, and said: 

“We think the State law covers all of the matter men- 
tioned in the ordinance, and that it is clear that the re- 
quirements of the ordinance are unnecessary. 
ordinance conflicts with the State law, it, of course, is 
void and must give way.” 


Since the 


natory, as operators of four-horse 
wagons were required to pay $200 annual 
license and the owners of three-horse 
wagons were required to pay only $75. 
In holding this law void, the court said: 
“It may be conceded that ordinarily 
the reasonableness of a license fee im- 
posed as a tax is a question for the tax- 
ing power, and the courts will not in- 
terfere with its discretion. This 
rule we think, however, is subject to the 
limitation that the tax imposed shall not 
amount to a prohibition of any useful 
or legitimate occupation. Further- 
more, the order itself shows that the 
owner of a four-horse wagon is required 
to pay three times as much tax as the 
man who operates a three-horse wagon, 
when there is nothing in the character 
of the wagons to justify such inequality. 
As the order in question unjustly 
discriminates between the owners of 
three-horse vehicles and the owners of 
four-horse wagons, it follows that the 
license fee of $200, imposed upon four- 
horse wagons, is therefore void.” 
Obviously, a taxation statute or ordi- 
nance is invalid where it is shown that 
the sole purpose of the law is to elimi- 
nate “outside” competition. This is so 
because laws of this nature are dis- 
criminatory. 
For illustration, in Campbell Co. v. 
City of Maryville, 31 F. (2d) 466, the 
validity of a city ordinance, presented 
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for decision of the court, contained the 
following clause: 

“Every person, firm or corporation en- 
gaged in selling and delivering any 
goods, wares or merchandise of any 
kind, to any person in the city shall first 
take out and have a license therefor and 
pay a license tax to the city at the fol- 
lowing rates for the respective periods 
of time: For one day, $2.00. For one 
month, $30.00. For six months, $125.00. 
For one year, $200.00.” 

It was argued that the ordinance was 
void because it violated the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the United States Con- 
stitution, and also that it was intended 
to prevent firms located outside the city 
from transacting business therein. The 
higher United States Court held the or- 
dinance void and unenforceable, saying: 

“A city, having the power to impose 
license taxes on, for example, ware- 
housemen, undoubtedly may classify 
them, if the classification has some rea- 
sonable basis. To put those having a 
regularly established place of business 
in one class, and those having no such 
regularly established place of business 
in another, is not ipso facto an unrea- 
sonable classification. . . . Where it ap- 
pears from gross disparities, from ex- 
traordinarily large exactions and from 
all the facts, that the real intent and 
purpose is, not to raise revenue, but to 
destroy the business of non-residents, in 
the interest of resident business men, 
when that appears, then non-residents 
are denied that equal protection of the 
laws which the Constitution guarantees 
to all. From the facts here it is im- 
possible to escape the conclusion that 
discrimination against these complain- 
ants, so great as to prevent them from 
competing with local dealers, was the 
sole purpose and will be the only effect 
of this ordinance. For the reasons 
stated, I hold the ordinance invalid as 
sought to be enforced.” 

Also, in Hart, 36 Cal. App. 627, a city 
ordinance was held invalid which re- 
quired payment of a license of $12 a 
year by every firm whose business estab- 
lishment was within the city boundaries, 
and the payment of a license of $60 a 
year by every person whose principle 
business establishment was located out- 
side the city. 

The court promptly held this ordi- 
nance void, saying: 

“We are convinced that the provisions 
which are attacked, of the ordinance now 
before us, are also ‘devised as a protec- 
tive tariff for the benefit’ of businesses 
located in the city of Venice and that 
‘apparently they have no other purpose.’ 
Ordinance provisions having their origin 
in such a purpose cannot stand.” 

On the other hand it is interesting to 
observe that in many instances, although 
at first hand a license law appears un- 
reasonable and void, it is valid and en- 
forceable because actually it is not in 
effect discriminatory. An example of 
this phase of the law is found in the re- 
cent case of McGrath v. City of Chicago, 
141 N. E. 299. 

In this case it was disclosed that a 
city ordinance was enacted which pro- 
vides that firms engaged in moving house- 
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hold furniture, and using vehicles hav- 
ing inside floor space of more than 45 
square feet, shall pay annual license 
fees in proportion to the number of 
motor vehicles used in the conduction of 
business. Firms having five or fewer 
vehicles are required to pay an annual 
tax of $100, and those having six to ten 
vehicles an annual tax of $200. Firms 
having more than ten vehicles are re- 
quired to pay an increased yearly license 
fee of $100 for each additional ten ve- 
hicles, the highest tax being $1,100 for a 
furniture mover who operates more than 
fifty vehicles. 

It was contended that the law was 
void, first, because the method of grading 
the tax was unreasonable and discrimi- 
natory; second, because firms using ve- 
hicles having an inside floor space of 
less than 45 square feet are not re- 
quired to pay a license although being 
“furniture movers,” and that this ordi- 
nance fixed an unnatural and arbitrary 
license taxation. 

For instance, a furniture mover who 
operates a vehicle having an inside floor 
surface of 46 square feet is required to 
pay the same tax as his more fortunate 
competitor who operates five vehicles, 
each of a much greater capacity. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
higher court held the law valid and 
enforceable, stating the following im- 
portant law: 

“It is well established that the ques- 
tion of making classifications for the 
purpose of enacting laws over matters 
within its jurisdiction is primarily for 
the legislative department, and it can be- 
come a judicial question only when the 
action of the law-making body is clearly 
unreasonable, arbitrary and discrimina- 
tory. . Just why the city council 
fixed the division line at 45 square feet 
of floor surface we are not advised, nor 
is it necessary that the council give its 
reasons for making the classification as 
it did. It no doubt took into considera- 
tion that most vehicles used in the busi- 
ness of moving furniture have an inside 
floor surface of more than 45 square 
feet, that the heavier vehicles do more 
damage to the streets than the smaller 
ones, and that the larger vehicles pro- 
duce a larger income than those of less 
capacity. . . . The city council undoubt- 
edly had the power to create a tax upon 
the occupation of furniture moving, and 
to require all persons engaged in that 
business to pay the tax, regardless of 
the amount of business done or the num- 
ber of vehicles employed.” 


City Charters 


ENERALLY speaking, a_ taxation 
law is invalid if the city charter 
prohibits the taxation. However, in 
order for such a law to be valid it is 
not necessary that the charter specifically 
authorizes the taxation, if the ordinance 
is within the general provisions of the 
charter. So held the higher court in 
Mike Berniger Moving Co. v. O’Brien, 
240 S. W. 481. 
Another important point of the law 
discussed by this Court is that, where 
the question of unreasonableness of a 
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municipal ordinance is in issue, all rea. 
sonable doubts are to be resolved in fa- 
vor of the municipality, and an ordinance 
will be declared unréasonable, and for 
that reason void, only when the ordi- 
nance is clearly unreasonable. 

In this case it was shown that a city 
ordinance provided that each person or 
firm engaged in the moving business 
should pay an annual license of $5. The 
ordinance further provided that public 
movers must give a bond of $2,000 to 
guarantee safe and prompt delivery of 
all “household goods and furniture, of- 
fice furniture and fixtures, store furni- 
ture, fixtures and stock, intrusted to 
the mover for moving and as security 
for the payment to the proper person 
or persons of all damages to real or 
personal property caused by such mover 
and for which it shall by law be re- 
sponsible.” The law also required that 
“each van or other conveyance used by 
a public mover in carrying on his busi- 
ness shall have posted conspicuously 
upon both sides, in letters not less than 
five inches in height, the name and ad- 
dress of the public mover and the words 
‘Public Mover’ so that it may be visible 
at all times.” 

The validity of this law was contested 
on the grounds that it was unreasonable 
and that the city charter did not specif- 
ically authorize the enacting of the law. 

However, the city charter authorized 
the council to pass laws necessary “to 
do all things whatsoever expedient for 
promoting or maintaining the comfort, 
education, morals, peace, government, 
health, welfare, trade, commerce or man- 
ufactures of the city or its inhabitants.” 
Therefore the Court held the law valid 
and enforceable, saying: 

“While there is no express authority 
to be found in the charter authorizing 
the city to regulate movers, eo nomine, 
this, of course, is unnecessary. All that 
is necessary is that the ordinance in 
question be embraced within the gen- 
eral powers granted by the charter... . 
It cannot be doubted that, under the 
charter provisions, supra, the city has 
general authority to regulate the ‘mov- 
ing business’; it clearly appearing that 
the moving of household goods and of- 
fice furniture is essentially a business, 
and as such subject to be licensed and 
regulated under the powers granted by 
the charter. Since, therefore, the ordi- 
nance is one passed in the exercise of 
valid authority conferred upon the mu- 
nicipality, it will not be declared void 
on the ground of unreasonableness un- 
less the case is indubitably one of such 
unfairness and unreasonable oppression 
as to leave no room for difference of 
opinion concerning the matter.” 


Double Taxation 


HILE it is well settled that double 
taxation is illegal, yet the fact that 

a warehouseman is required by a law 
to pay a tax based on the value of his 
property and to pay also an occupational 
tax to conduct the business does not re- 
sult in these two tax regulations being 
void on the grounds of double taxation. 
For instance, in the leading case of 
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Harder’s Storage Co. v. City of Chicago, 
935 Ill. 58, the controversy involved a 
city ordinance requiring license fees, as 
follows: . 

“Automobiles with seats for two per- 
sons, $12; automobiles with seats for 
more than two persons, exclusive of 
trucks, coaches and buses, $20; automo- 
bile trucks, coaches and buses, $30.” 

A storage company contested the va- 
lidity of the law on the grounds that it 
always had paid ad valorem tax or prop- 
erty tax based on the value of the vehi- 
cles, and that the law requiring addi- 
tional payment of occupational tax was 
double taxation. Notwithstanding this 
argument, the Court held the law valid, 
and said: 

“Everything to which the legislative 
power extends may be the subject of 
taxation, whether it be person or prop- 
erty, or possession, franchise or privi- 
lege, or occupation or right. Nothing 
but express constitutional limitation 
upon legislative authority can exclude 
anything to which the authority extends 
from the grasp of the taxing power if 
the Legislature in its discretion shall at 
any time select it for revenue purposes. 

The law is well settled that the 
owner of vehicles used upon the public 
streets and highways may be required 
to pay an ad valorem tax upon such 
vehicles as property and also may be 
required to pay a tax upon the right 
or privilege of using such vehicles in 
his business—that is, an occupational 
tax. The subject of the ad valorem tax- 
ation is property. The subject of the 
other taxation is a right or privilege— 
an entirely distinct and different thing. 
Because these two things are distinct 
and different the two taxes do not con- 
stitute double taxation.”’ 


Occupational 


LL Courts have consistently upheld 

the validity of reasonable and non- 
discriminatory occupational taxation 
laws. 

The latest case involving this sub- 
ject is Tharp v. City of Clovis, 279 Pac. 
69. Here the question presented the 
Court was whether an occupational tax 
law enacted by a city, and applicable 
alike to owners of the same kind of busi- 


I. C. C. Seeking Facts 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


NVESTIGATORS from the bureau of 

inquiry of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are now busily engaged in 
unearthing a mass of data concerning 
freight forwarding companies, for use 
by the Commission in determining 
whether it will launch an investigation 
into those concerns. 

Representatives of the bureau have 
appeared in virtually every section of 
the country in search of facts which 
might aid the Commission. 

Officials of the Commission will not 


FORWARDING 


nesses, is valid. The Court upheld the 
law, saying: 

“One of the most generally used meth- 
ods of exercising this police power and 
duty is by means of a license fee, laid 
and collected, not as a revenue measure, 
but for the purpose of defraying the 
cost of regulation and to minimize and 
circumscribe the activities of the pur- 
suits which have a tendency to become 
dangerous or objectionable. Unless the 
city, in fixing the amount of the license, 
acts unreasonably and arbitrarily, the 
regulation is valid.” 


Inconvenience 


HILE it is well settled that unrea- 

sonable and discriminatory taxation 
laws are invalid and unenforceable, yet 
such laws are not void because compli- 
ance therewith results in considerable 
trouble, inconvenience and expenditure 
for warehousemen. 

An illustration of a law of this nature 
that was held valid is Interstate v. As- 
sessor, 3 S. W. (2d) 949. In this case 
suit was instituted to compel a firm, en- 
gaged in the general warehouse busi- 
ness and operating trucks used in the 
moving business, to comply with a law 
requiring all warehousemen to maintain 
complete records of all property stored 
in warehouses, together with records of 
the owners of such property and their 
residences. 

The warehouseman contended that the 
law was invalid, because supplying the 
desired records to the city officials would 
result in the former expending consid- 
erable time and money without compen- 
sation. However, the higher Court held 
the warehouseman bound to supply the 
records. 


Interstate 


HE law is well established that 

neither a city nor a State may en- 
act valid laws imposing a tax on purely 
interstate business, nor can it tax the 
earnings derived on interstate business 
from property located within the State. 
It may, however, tax property within 
the State used for conducting an inter- 
state business. 

In New Jersey Co. v. State, 50 S. Ct. 
111, it was disclosed that a State Leg- 


divulge the nature of the facts which 
which have been turned up thus far, 
nor will they go into detail as to the 
methods their investigators are using to 
obtain the information they want. 

Inquiries such as this are always con- 
ducted secretly, not only because facts 
ean usually be better produced without 
an accompanying fanfare of publicity, 
but because in the end rumors may turn 
out to be just rumors and publication 
of stories to the effect that this concern 
is being looked into, or that investigators 
visited that concern, might have a harm- 
ful effect on the business of companies 
by casting suspicion unfairly. 


AT 


islature enacted a law requiring all firms 
to pay a tax on the gross receipts of 
their business transacted within the 
State. In holding this law invalid, the 
Court said: 

“As the Constitution vests exclusive- 
ly in the Congress power to regulate in- 
terstate and foreign commerce, a State 
may not tax, burden or interfere with 
such commerce or tax as such gross 
earnings derived therefrom or impose 
a license fee or other burden upon the 
occupation or the privilege of carrying 
on such commerce, whatever may be the 
instrumentalities or means employed to 
that end. . . This tax cannot be sus- 
tained if it is not upon the property but 
is in fact a tax upon appellant’s gross 
receipts from interstate and foreign 
commerce or a license fee to be com- 
puted thereon.” 

Also it is interesting to observe that 
the United States Supreme Court has 
definitely decided that neither a State 
nor a city may enact a valid license tax 
upon the business of a corporation em- 
ployed by owners of vessels, or other 
means of transportation exclusively in 
interstate or foreign commerce, where 
the business is confined to arranging for 
delivery at a wharf or depot, issuing 
bills of lading, collecting freight charges, 
paying freight charges, and other inci- 
dental services. 

A firm engaged in a business of this 
nature refused to pay $400 to a city for 
an annual license tax on the ground that 
the tax was in contravention of the 
Commerce Clause of the Constitution of 
the United States in that it was an in- 
terference with and a tax on interstate 
or foreign commerce. 

In upholding this contention the Court 
said: 

“All were exclusively engaged in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce, and de- 
fendant’s business was confined solely to 
representing principals so engaged in 
such commerce. . . A State or State 
municipality is powerless to impose a 
tax upon persons for selling or seeking 
to sell the goods of a non-resident with- 
in the State prior to their introduction 
therein; or to impose a tax upon per- 
sons for securing or seeking to secure 
the transportation of freight in inter- 
state or foreign commerce.” 


Before Reaching Any Decision to Investigate Forwarders 


However, it is known that the bureau 
is prosecuting the investigation diligent- 
ly and that a considerable amount of 
information has found a place in the 
files of the commission. 

It is regarded as altogether likely that 
the Commission will hold public hear- 
ings on the activities of freight for- 
warding companies, before the investi- 
gation is concluded, though it is doubt- 
ful that such hearings will be held be- 
fore the latter part of this year or the 
first of next. 

The Commission’s informal probe of 
freight forwarding companies was ini- 

(Concluded on page 60) 
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in Reorganization of Chicago Firm 


Trans-Continental Head Becomes a Director, with His Son Donald Treasurer. 


Wellington Walker 


Is President and Roy C. Griswold Chairman of Board 


A* expansive reorganization of Gris- 
wold & Walker, Inc., which has con- 
ducted a merchandise warehousing busi- 
ness in Chicago for the past thirty 
years, became effective on July 1. The 
corporate name of the firm was changed 
to the Griswold-Walker-Bateman Co., 
and the authorized capital of the en- 
larged company was increased to $500,- 
000, the greater part of which has been 
subscribed by the stockholders of the 
old Griswold & Walker, Inc., and by 
Floyd L, Bateman, president of the 
Trans-Continental Freight Co., and his 
son, Donald F. Bateman. The elder 
Bateman, who is a past president and 
one of the organizers of the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association, 
is a director of the new company and his 
son is the firm’s treasurer. 

Under the reorganization Wellington 
Walker, who was vice-president of Gris- 
wold & Walker, Inc., becomes president 
of the Griswold-Walker-Bateman Co. 
Roy C. Griswold, who was president of 
the old company, is chairman of the 
board of the new organization. Herbert 
W. Verrall becomes vice-president. 


James H. Wallace, who was secretary 
of the old company, continues in that 
office. Frank H. Chadwick is traffic 
manager. Sackett H. Verrall, who was 
treasurer of the old firm, is a director 
in the new one. 

“Mr. Griswold and Mr. Walker,” says 
a statement issued by the new company, 
“will continue active indefinitely in the 
future management. The organization, 
however, contains sufficient executive 
young blood to assure perpetuation and 
expansion for at least another genera- 
tion.” 

The entire warehouse _ properties 
owned by the Griswold and Walker 
Properties Trust, totaling nearly a mil- 
lion square feet of space located at 15th 
Street between Halsted and Morgan 
Streets and at 43rd and Robey Streets, 
have been leased to the new company 
for a long term of years with purchase 
options. 

The association of Floyd L. Bateman 
with the Griswold and Walker organiza- 
tion does not in any way affect his con- 
nection with the Trans-Continental 
Freight Co. and the United States 


Freight Co., of which he is vice-presi- 
dent, nor does it diminish his interest 
in household goods warehousing and the 
welfare of the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association. His new 
activity is primarily because of his son 
Donald becoming treasurer. The younger 
Bateman is 28 years old, has had con- 
siderable experience, and enters a posi- 
tion which he and his father are confi- 
dent offers a good future. Neither Mr. 
Griswold nor Mr. Walker has sons to 
succeed him, and Mr. Bateman urged 
his son to become associated with these 
two veterans in merchandise warehous- 
ing. 

Griswold & Walker, Inc., was estab- 
lished in 1890 and operated also the 
Griswold & Walker Transit Warehouse. 
It has long been a member of the mer- 
chandise division of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association and of the IIli- 
nois Association of Merchandise Ware- 
housemen, and was a member of the old 
Central Warehousemen’s Club, and Mr. 
Griswold and Mr. Walker each has been 
active in the affairs of the industry’s 
trade organizations. 


Bekins Company Stages Exhibit at Sioux City Better Homes Exposition 


jew is illustrated the display of the 

Bekins Van & Storage Co., Sioux 
City, and the recent Better Homes Expo- 
sition in the Iowa city. 

“While our display was similar to a 
good many others,” according to G. W. 
Mead, the firm’s traffic manager, “we no 
doubt went a little farther in using one 
of the doors from our regular storage 
rooms and reproducing the regular stor- 
age vault. We featured this item because 
of a larger percentage of people who 
have never been inside of a household 
goods warehouse nor stored their house- 
hold goods and have no conception as to 
how household goods are stored and 
taken care of. 

“You will also note that we prepared a 
large painting for a background, in our 
moving display, and it is our belief that 
this sort of background was more attrac- 
tive. You will note displayed samples of 
crating and wrapping and that we fea- 
tured also our mothproofing department. 

“This is rather expensive advertising. 
However we feel that it is very good“and 
we are well paid for our efforts.” 
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DEVELOPMENTS 


v— the busy executive of a warehousing business who is keen to keep abreast of the times there are several 


important new things to think about in the field of motor freight. 


Developments are following one another 


at a rapid pace, and all have a distinct bearing on the cost and opportunities of handling the hauling requirements 


of any warehouse business, regardless of its size. 


There are many advancements being made on the manufactur- 


ers’ side of the industry, and some of these will be discussed in this department, which is conducted 


By Philip L. Sniffin 


THIS MONTH 


Experience of 87 Warehouse Owners on Types of Trucks Used 


every storage executive are revealed in an analysis 

recently completed which gives the combined motor 
vehicle experience of eighty-seven firms in the warehouse 
business. These companies were selected in different parts 
of the country and are of the type which may be con- 
sidered as having operating experiences as nearly as 
possible typical to the general run of warehouse concerns 
in both large and small cities. 

Of the 744 motor vehicles operated by these 87 ware- 
house owners, 248 are of light capacity, of 1! ton rat- 
ing or less; 353 are of medium capacity, 14% tons to 3 
tons; and 143 are of the heavy-duty type, rated over 3 
tons. 

In connection with vehicle types some significant facts 
were revealed as to the use of standard bodies versus 
special bodies. One of the most lively subjects of discus- 
sion among the warehouse delivery executives today is the 
question of the advisability of special bodies. Many 
concerns believe that the extra cost of a special body is 
a wise investment. They consider that this is well repaid 
by quicker loading and unloading, speedier and safer 
handling of the load, and greater advertising value. 


A ove figures which should be highly interesting to 


Other warehouse owners maintain that the greater cost 
of the special body is out of balance with the benefits to 
be derived. While perhaps granting that the standard 
body may not be the most ideal for their own particular 
delivery conditions, they affirm that it provides a satis- 
factory unit for handling their requirements at a mini- 
mum investment. 

While it is true that the special body has many advan- 
tages when it is properly studied out and designed for the 
concern’s individual purpose, the writer, having seen both 
sides of the picture under many different conditions in 
the warehouse business, is of liberal mind on this sub- 
ject. There are two sides to this as well as to most other 
questions. 

The present enthusiasm for special bodies is a sound one 
in so far as it indicates progress in studying delivery 
methods and reducing the time and cost of handling the 
routes. Many concerns are able to make one vehicle with 
special body accomplish the work of two vehicles without 
the special equipment. Some are able to gain other econo- 
mies which are of sufficient importance to justify the 
extra cost. 


body undoubtedly indicates that the spe- 





T HE important thing about the trend 
toward special bodies, in the writer’s 
opinion, is that the cost of the special 
body is not justified unless it definitely 
and actually does reduce costs or make 
quicker delivery possible. 

Too frequently an operator is inclined 
toward the special body merely because 
he feels that it is the modern thing 
te Ao. 

It must be remembered that the only 
way ts make this additional investment 
pay is to study carefully the conditions 
under which trucks are operated and to 
make the special body produce advan- 
tages over the standard body which will, 
during the life of the vehicle, more than 
repay the cost. 

Unless a special study is made along 
this line it is safe to say that for the 
most general requirements the standard 
body is the wise investment where it en- 
ables the delivery requirements to be 
handled with reasonable satisfaction. 


This does not mean that the trend toward 
special bodies is not a good one. It does 
mean that a special body, where it does 
not produce sufficient economies to jus- 
tify the cost, is typical of many similar 
extravagances found so frequently in de- 
livery departments. 

The best advice on special bodies that 
could be given is this: 

Consider the cost of the standard body 
and the methods of delivery it affords as 
the basis of your investment. Then, if 
the special body will mean economies 
(not conveniences) sufficient to justify 
the additional cost, the special body is a 
wise investment. 

In the analysis referred to, it is of 
interest to note that, among the 87 ware- 
houses considered, 67 per cent are using 
special bodies; 22 per cent are using 
standard. bodies; and 11 per cent are 
using both special and standard bodies 
in their businesses. 

This percentage in favor of the special 





cial body has much to offer the ware- 
house owner. The trend is one which 
well deserves attention. It should be 
approached, however, with a word of 
caution. The problem of handling a mo- 
tor truck department today is so largely 
one of eliminating extravagances that 
the writer is inclined to disapprove of 
any procedure which attaches additional 
expense unless that expense is definitely 
justified. 


Operating Figures 


be presenting the figures of operating 
experience as compiled for these 87 
warehouses, a word of introduction is 
necessary. 

Most comparisons are, to the average 
delivery executive, more misleading than 
helpful. Local conditions, operating 
methods and the requirements of the 
individual business are so variable that 
averages mean nothing. 
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The Federal Motor Truck Co.’s new model D—a 4-cylinder 1 to 1!/2-ton—with standard cab, 


priced at $830 for the chassis. 


In these articles in Distribution and 
Warehousing the writer has heretofore 
avoided quoting cost experiences because 
he knows that the well-versed delivery 
executive today looks with considerable 
disinterest and suspicion at any operat- 
ing cost figures which are not of his own 
making. 

This reaction is understandable. He 
has no way of telling what factors were 
considered in arriving at the totals or 
units of cost which are so presented. 
Without this knowledge he has no way 
of proving to himself that his own costs 
are satisfactory or unsatisfactory. 

Nevertheless the figures which were 
revealed in this analysis may be ap- 
proached with the feeling that they will 
be at least more interesting than any 
previous ones of this kind. The analysis 
includes such important but seldom-given 
inrormation as average payload, average 
length of route, and average number of 
stops per day. The information provides 
what is perhaps the best cross-section of 
motor vehicle experience in the ware- 
house business throughout the country 
that has yet been made available to the 
warehouse delivery executive. 

Without further comment, the figures 
are given here. 


Averages 


HE first item of operating experience 

covered was that of miles-per-gallon 
of gasoline. The averages show that the 
light-duty trucks averaged 12 miles per 
gallon; the medium-duty trucks averaged 
9.9 miles per gallon; and the heavy-duty 
trucks averaged 6.3 miles per gallon. 

The average payload of the light-duty 
trucks was 2,844 pounds; of the medium- 
duty trucks 5,802 pounds; and of the 
heavy-duty trucks 11,976 pounds. 

The average length of route for light- 
duty trucks is 57.5 miles; for medium- 
duty trucks 86.7 miles; and for heavy- 
duty trucks 91.7 miles. 

The average number of stops per day 
for light-duty trucks is 35.1; for medium- 
duty trucks 22.1; and for heavy-duty 
trucks 10.1. 

In order to secure some figure of aver- 
age cost which would be at least com- 


parable among the different sizes and 
which would permit a uniform basis of 
figuring, the total operating costs per 
mile were given, including maintenance 
and depreciation. Although deprecia- 
tion is cutomarily figured as a fixed 
charge, it was included here in order 
that the investment (which, of course, 
varies with the size of the equipment) 
might be accounted for in the compari- 
son. 

The light-duty vehicles figure at 15.6 
cents per mile; the medium-duty at 19.5 
cents per mile; and the heavy-duty at 
28.4 cents per mile. 


Costs 


(, ENERAL cost averages or estimates 

are of little value when they are ex- 
pected to show what will be found in 
specific instances. They are, however, 
interesting to review as a means of com- 
paring one size of vehicle against an- 
other. Also they are helpful when they 
reveal the percentages or proportions of 
individual items to the total. 

Sometime ago the Motor Truck Asso- 
ciation of America was asked to submit 
estimates of costs for the operation o 
all sizes of trucks which could be user 


as a standard over a wide area. The fol- 
lowing are its figures: 

Cost 

per Day 

Sizes Cost per Mile of 40 Miles 
Res ocnae eu ee ee $14.00 
2 Pe ee EES ee 16.00 
3 ee = Ree 20.00 
Se here 20.00 
5 RE a RS Sa ey 24.00 
6 ae ee Oe i a ee ia 26.00 
Ne See See | eee rere 30.00 


While the foregoing figures may be 
considered only as a general average to 
point out relative differences, they are 
interesting as a means for comparing 
the costs of one size with that of an- 
other. The per-mile costs, in this case, 
are considerably higher than in the anal- 
ysis previously quoted, as this estimate 
included many items other than operat- 
ing expense, such as drivers’ wages, in- 
surance, supervision, etc. It is assumed 


that the Motor Truck Association at- 
tempted to estimate the total cost of 
operation including all items which may 
be charged against the vehicles. 
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Dividing Expense 
‘“N order to determine the general run 
of percentages to show how truck 
cost is split up, the Motor Truck Asso- 
ciation also undertook to average the 
cost records of several hundred concerns 
operating all types and sizes of trucks 
in all parts of the country. The follow- 
ing is the tabulation which resulted: 


Dollars per 





Lyay of Per 
Group A— $0 Miles Cent 
REP RS a eer err ne ere ae $5.85 25 
Tires based on present cost 
of tires, guaranteed bases 3.00 12 
Oil, kerosene, grease, graph- 
ite, Sree 00 9 
Gasoline, 3% miles to the 
gal., 11.4 gal. at 25c. ..... 3.08 2 
Group B— 
Depreciation, 20% on $6,000 
rere eee 1.00 16 
Insurance, average $600 per 
PR ee) area ar 2.00 8 
Garage: Rental, upkeep, etc., 
$300 year per car......... 1.00 4 
Maintenance: Minor repairs, 
supplies, tire chains, tools, 
lamps, springs, spark plugs, 
equipment, etc. .......... 1.00 4 
Overhaul: Complete overhaul 
pro-rated $600 yearly..... 2.00 8 
if  "E:  « eee .o0 l 
ody upkeep, repairs, paint- 
i a hh Wide ae aw Cie asa .00 1 
Group C— 
Supervision: Office expenses, 
stationery printing, rent, 
advertising, office help, tele- 
phone, postage, outside men, 
ES eae 2.30 q 
RE Bedwas sh oe ack $25.31 100 


The foregoing figures are considered 
by most authorities to be high for most 
sections of the country, inasmuch as the 
per-mile cost according to the Motor 
Truck Association’s reckoning comes to 
63 cents. Yet the computation, it is 
claimed, was thorough and as nearly ac- 
curate as it was possible to make it. 

In alluding to the figures it is import- 
ant to remember that the average has 
included both light and heavy trucks, 
ranging from 1% tons to 7% tons, so 
that the total is considerably influenced 
by the greater cost of operating the 
larger models. The percentages, never- 
theless, which are the important fea- 
tures, remain as a guide for comparison 
with any concern’s own truck cost table. 

In the M. T. A. figures no allowance 
is made for the item of “interest on in- 
vestment.” Although this is a proper 
charge, it was omitted because the Gov- 
ernment does not allow this item as a 
charge against profits in tax returns. 
A similar table which does contain this 
charge is one compiled by the Firestone 
“Ship by Truck” bureau, and in this the 
percentages are given as follows: 


Item Per Cent 
I i ae ia a ei ee ee ie ee 19 
RR, it SNe ta Ei ie a oa & 14 
ESR erga ce a ee ee eae eee Ma 20 
i a i Bg eS ra lh ti 19 
ES eh Oba bk aan we os bee e Cake eae 9 
I i Oia oe i il on cE ae a at 2 
i a lag ae eR 5 
a a i i Te Ni a rs 2 
eee ee 1 
RR RE ea Ae eee 6 
Ec: ee dik ied wisi a awe 6 AAs A et ws ae 3 

0 EN Se ee ee a eee ee ae 100 


The owner who keeps a constant check 
on his truck operation will find this helps 
reduce costs in more ways than one. 
With itemized records before him from 
day to day, he will find that many leaks 
will be discovered and ways for im- 
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provement suggested that would occur 
to him in no other way. 

Keeping the performance and operat- 
ing records, and watching them, will 
save a truck owner a substantial amount 
during the year. Also it will be of value 
to him in getting a true picture of what 
his trucks are costing him to operate. 
It is particularly valuable to owners of 
fleets of trucks, as it shows what makes 
of trucks are the most economical over 
a period of service. 

Recent 
Models 
YROCKWAY Motor Truck Corp., 
Cortland, N. Y.: Addition ot four 
units equipped with dual reduction rear 
axles rounds out and _ extends_ the 
Brockway-Indiana line of  6-cylinder 
trucks of from 1-ton to 10-ton capaci- 
ties. The newcomers carry model desig- 
nations which, by the addition of 00, 
indicate their gross weight ratings— 
namely, Model 140 carries a_ gross 
weight rating of 14,000 pounds; Model 
170, 17,000 pounds; Model 195, 19,500 
pounds, and Model 220, 22,000 pounds. 
Common to the four, which are similar 
in general design, are Continental 6- 
cylinder engines unit-mounted with 
multiple-disk Brown - Lipe_ clutches, 
Brown-Lipe 4-speed transmission and 
Wisconsin double-reduction rear axles, 
together with 4-wheel Lockheed hydrau- 
lic internal brakes amplified by vacuum 
boosters, with hand brakes varying. 


Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit: A 
newcomer in the 1 to 1%-ton field is 
Federal’s Model D—a 4-cylinder unit 
which combines speed, appearance and 
economy with low cost. The price of 
$830 for the standard chassis is the 
lowest in Federal’s twenty years of 
truck production. The all-truck con- 
struction and modern design of Model 
D (illustrated herewith) makes it a 
practical unit which, it is claimed, com- 
bines the essentials of light, fast trans- 
portation with the endurance qualities 
of the heavy-duty models. It has a 4- 
speed transmission, providing a wide 
range of power and speed. Four-wheel, 
internal expanding, fully- inclosed 
hydraulic brakes are 15 inches in diam- 
eter and 2 inches wide. Tires are 
6.00/20 balloon front and 32 x 6 high 
pressure rear; single or dual tires are 
furnished at an extra price. Total 
allowable weight, including chassis, cab, 
body and load, is 7500 pounds. Wheel- 
bases are 131 and 151 inches. Wheels are 
cast steel spoke front and rear. A full 
line of Federal-built cabs and standard 
bodies is available, with special bodies 
built to order. 





Ford Motor Co., Detroit: New Model 
AA trucks and Model A light delivery 
cars are on display by Ford dealers 
throughout the country. Changes are 
principally in the front end, which has 
been completely redesigned, and in the 
cab. Lines of the front resemble closely 
those of the improved passenger cars 
introduced last December. The radiator 
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Illustrating the International Harvester Co.’s new heavy-duty motor trucks, 2!'/ tons and 
3' tons, each available in five wheelbases. 


is higher, fenders are wide and flowing, 
and a black cowl strip adds a note of 
distinction. Open or closed cabs may be 
had and the cabs will fit either the 
Model AA or Model A chassis. The 
former model, with 4-speed transmis- 
sion, includes a platform body which, 5 
feet and 8 inches wide and 8 feet 1% 
inches long, can be equipped with stakes 
and a panel body. Model A comprises a 
light delivery car with pick-up body, a 
de luxe delivery, a small panel car, and 
a station wagon. 





International Harvester Co., Chicago: 
Model W-1 and Model W-3, the latter 
illustrated on this page, are new to this 
organization’s line of heavy-duty units. 
The rated capacities are respectively 


2%, and 3% tons. Both are of the 
double reduction drive type and each is 
available in five wheelbases—the smaller 
truck from 130 to 200 inches and the 
larger from 144 to 235 inches. Attrac- 
tiveness in design and appearance was 
an objective of the International’s en- 
gineers, and frame and chassis and 
wheels are finished in red paint, the 
hood and cowl and cab in gray-green 
lacquer, and fenders and running boards 
in black enamel. The engines are of the 
4-cylinder valve-in-head type with over- 
head camshaft and valve mechanism. 
Four-wheel brakes and internal expand- 
ing. A wide range of transmission 
speeds—five forward and two reverse— 
makes possible efficient operation under 
a variety of road and hauling conditions. 


It Cost the Baillargeon Company an Average of 
30 Cents a Mile to Operate 12 Vans 
on Long Distance Work in 1929 


_— figures in the accompanying box 
were submitted at the recent annual 
convention of the Canadian Storage & 
Transfermen’s Association by John B. 
Baillargeon, president of the J. B. Bail- 
largeon Express, Ltd., Montreal. They 
show that the average cost of operating 
twelve moving vans on long distance 
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oi di bun. weet ouenns 271,562 
Be Ee ne 50,780 20% 
OE ee 220,782 80% 
Cost of repairs and replacement, la- 
bor and materials .............. 8,768.10 
Long distance proportion 80% ..... 7,014.48 3.17 
Fixed charges, licenses, insurance, 
transp. risk, garage rent and ex- 
EE Shs iS hee o se Le be eae 9,464.86 
80% 7,571.88 3.43 
Ee ee ee 5.00 
Ne i Sa i eae a 3.00 
Direct charges, gas, labor, board, etc. 26,540.20 12.02 
I EEIEE: To One a Ore eee Gene 3.01 
29.63 





Cost per mile ...... es 


Mileage Cost—Long Distance—1929 
Cost of Operation of 12 Trucks 


work in 1929 was a fraction less than 
30 cents a mile. 

The twelve vans, Mr. Baillargeon told 
the delegates at Toronto, have a capacity 
of from 650 to 700 cubic feet, including 
tail board. The costs include operation 
administration. 

As the vehicles were not used exclu- 
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Two pieces of motor equipment used for household goods moving by the Hendricks Moving & 
Storage Co., Detroit. The midget, equipped with radio which works while the men do, is used 
for advertising purposes—Glenn Hendricks says it has been responsible for 60% of 


the firm’s business in recent months. 
to carry piano skids for moving jobs. 


With a road speed up to 45 miles an hour, it is used 
Tires are 14 inches in diameter and carry 5 pounds 


of air. The big unit is a Fisher-Standard Model 85-E super-six, 340-inch wheelbase, equipped 
with Continental 21-R motor, Timken axles, Westinghouse air brakes, air horn, tire carrier 


and other equipment standard to this model 


The body, 22 feet long inside back of the 


driver’s seat, 7 feet 4 inches wide and 7 feet 4 inches high, is completely paneled with 


Plymetl. 
tail gate. 
part of the skirt. 


sively for long distance work, the tabie 
shows the total mileage covered and de- 
ducts the local mileage, leaving that 
covered on long distance work amounting 
to 220,782 miles, or 80 per cent of the 
whole. Cost of repairs and replacement 
has been taken on the same basis—80 
per cent of the total expenditures on 
these trucks—and this applies also to the 
fixed charges. Depreciation and tires 
are arbitrarily fixed. The direct charges 
are the actual disbursements on the long 
distance work only. 

“Be assured,” Mr. Baillargeon told the 
convention, “that the cost of today will 
not be any lower in the future. The 
tendency is constantly to increase, in in- 
surance, real estate taxes, licenses. Ina 
word, we are facing an increased cost 
at all times, rather than a decrease. The 
congestion of traffic will be the factor 
which will mostly increase our cost in 
the future. 

“There is only one solution in our 
business. It is cooperation, better un- 
derstanding, a closer study of costs. 


Chicago’s 
Trucking 


NDICATIVE of the trend toward 
transport of freight by common car- 
rier truck, it is estimated. that in 
Chicago there are at least thirty-seven 
organizations of considerable size which 
are carrying on an interurban and inter- 
state service and maintaining regular 
schedules to about 400 points in Illinois, 
125 or more in Indiana, 300 in Michigan 
and 75 in Wisconsin, with a score in 
Iowa, ‘a similar number in Ohio and sev- 
eral in Kentucky and with Kansas City, 
St. Louis and Pittsburgh on the routes. 
Both general merchandise and household 
goods .are moved on these vehicles. 
Statistics are meager on the number 
of trucks, their revenue, and the amount 
of freight they carry. The business it- 
self is in a state of evolution so marked 
that one competent traffic man says that 
it is now going through the same experi- 


The body has approximately 1,500 cubic feet of loading space, not counting the 
An interesting feature is a rug compartment between the rub rail and the lower 
The van’s interior has dome lights. set into the ceiling, for night work. 


ence the railroads went through in by- 
gone decades, but at a much faster rate. 

The State of Illinois is almost unique 
in that it has no laws or regulations for 
trucks serving as common carriers. 
Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Indiana 
place lines serving the public under con- 
trol of some State commission. In 
Illinois there is no control of tariffs and 
the only regulation of the business is 
that voluntarily established by some of 
the larger and more solid companies 
themselves. 

These trucks offer strong competition 
to the railroads for traffic, especially of 
the classified kind, which bears higher 
rates. One Chicago company is said to 
be doing exceptionally well hauling auto- 
mobile tires from Akron. 

At present the industry is troubled, 
however, by many small firms which are 
still cutting rates. Such small com- 
panies sometimes are not careful enough 
in caring for damage claims, and as a 
result large shippers are taking precau- 
tions to learn whether sufficient insur- 
ance is carried to protect their ship- 
ments. When this is watched and rates 
compare favorably with railroads, the 
pick-up and delivery-at-door features 
make the truck much more economical 
for considerable distances. 

There still remains much to be done 
along the line of standardizing rates in 
the Middle West. A large increase in 
business will result from better adver- 
tising of the peculiar advantages of 
trucking and the general adoption of 
unified rates and of a code of ethics 
such as that of the new Central Motor 
Freight Association. 


Gas Tax Lowered 
in Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania’s gas tax was reduced 


from 4 to 3 cents a gallon at midnight 
June 30. Commenting on the reduction, 


Benjamin G. Eynon, commission of the 
motor vehicle bureau, said: 
“The last quarter of 1929, the average 
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gasoline charge in 50 American cities 
was 21.2 cents per gallon. Nowhere else 
on the globe was it so low. In the 
Philippines the charge was 34.8 cents, 
including a 7 cent gasoline tax; in South 
Africa it was 40 cents, in Persia 51 
cents, in Australia 60 cents, including 
a 6-cent ‘tax, and in La Paz, Bolivia, 
the charge was 64.8 cents per gallon.” 





Ship-Truck Carriers 
Cut Store-Door Rate 


A AOTOR truck and wooden vessels 
L jointly will furnish facilities for 
transportation of less-than -carload 
freight shipments from store door to 
store door between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles at rates lower than those 
charged by steel steamships, according 
to a statement issued by the California 
Railroad Commission. 

Tariffs filed by the Los Angeles-San 
Francisco Navigation Co. became effec- 
tive on July 1 with the Commission’s 
permission, notwithstanding protests by 
certain steamship interests which main- 
tained that the rates were too low and 
would disrupt the uniform basis of rates 
between the two cities. 

The Commission found, it explains, 
that the service proposed by the Los 
Angeles-San Francisco Navigation Co. 
“was by use of wooden vessels on com- 
paratively slow time, with high insur- 
ance rates, and that this distinction in 
service justified lower rates than were 
proper for the high class of service ren- 
dered by steei steamers. 


B. & O. Establishes 
Rail-Truck Service 
in City of New York 


A COORDINATED rail-truck delivery 
+% service was inaugurated in New 
York by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
on July 15. Under it, freight is handled 
direct from the B. & O. terminal on 
Staten Island to the doorways of re- 
ceivers in the city, or vice versa, in con- 
junction with the Store Door Trucking 
Corporation. 

The new facility permits the transfer 
of carload, unrestricted, non-perishable 
freight from cars to trucks at the Staten 
Island terminal of the railroad and the 
consignment of the shipment thence 
through the carrier’s destination point 
of the railroad at Pier 21, East River, 
to the doorway of the receiver without 
unloading. The same service is avail- 
able for shippers in the city who wish 
to load trucks of the corporation at their 
doorways and consign the shipment di- 
rect to the terminal in Staten Island. 

The option of receiving or shipping 
freight through this service is given 
with the understanding that the ship- 
per or consignee bears the cost of load- 
ing and unloading the merchandise in 
addition to the trucking costs between 
the carrier’s station at Pier 21, East 
River, and the shipper’s or consignee’s 
place of business. If immediate delivery 
of goods is not desired, the consignee 
may order that’ they be deposited at the 
carrier’s station, as heretofore, and- call’ 
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for them with his own trucks at his 
convenience. 

The newly inaugurated system is in- 
tended to promote economy in the han- 
dling costs of freight, however, and is 
comparable, according to W. F. Rich- 
ardson, New York freight traffic man- 
ager of the railroad, to other forms of 
eoordinated rail-truck service operated 
by other lines through “inland stations.” 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad never 
established such inland stations, he said, 
because of economic principles. 

Announcing the service, officers of the 
railroad said: 

“In devising this plan for the receipt 
and delivery of freight, the report of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Docket 19715, subsequent to that body’s 
investigation of former’ constructive 
trucking practices at New York, was 
given full cognizance in order that the 
regulations and practices of the service 
just established might conform thereto. 
In fact, shippers or receivers will bear 
that portion of the expense of all truck 
movements that would ordinarily be 
borne by them in shipping through pres- 
ent facilities, except that this expense 
is on a reasonable and proper basis and 
is not the result of any stated loading 
or unloading costs, such as those arbi- 
trarily set at the usual pier station fa- 
cilities, and which costs must be paid by 
shippers and receivers to organizations 
independent of the rail carriers. 

“With the carload freight largely di- 
verted from its Pier 21, East River sta- 
tion under the method of handling de- 
scribed and the contemplated diversion, 
within a short time, of  less-carload 
traffic from the pier stations through 
the proposed union inland _ stations, 
which are to be constructed by the Port 
of New York authority in conjunction 
with all New York carriers, the alter- 
nate service will tend to dry up the 
traffic normally moving through pier 
station facilities and enable the carriers 
eventually to surrender these costly 
piers to the city for steamship opera- 
tion, this, of course, assuming that both 
plans of receipt and delivery prove satis- 
factory to the shipping public. It is gen- 
erally understood that there has been 
a constant demand by steamship lines 
for Manhattan pier locations.” 


Five Southern 
States A gree 
on Reciprocity 


AT a meeting of representatives of 
~% the public service commission of 
Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, and North 
and South Carolina at Atlanta on July 
14 it was agreed that certificates issued 
to motor carriers in any of these States 
will be recognized by the others. 

When a motor carrier license applica- 
tion is made in any one of the five 
States, the other four through which the 
applicant purposes to haul will, it was 
agreed, withhold action until the State 
of applicant’s residence shall have passed 
on it. 

The agreement, applying to both freight 
and passengers, establishes much-needed 
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reciprocity and will relieve friction in 
interstate hauling, being of particular 
benefit to the Allied Van Lines, Inc., of 
the National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association. 

Alabama, at present having no laws 
governing motor transport, was not rep- 
resented at the Atlanta meeting. 


Motor Vehicle 
Bill Deferred 
Until December 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building 


\ 7 HEN the Senate failed to get a final 

vote on the bill for the regulation 
of motor vehicle transportation this 
highly controversial subject went over 
to the next session of Congress, in De- 
cember. Inasmuch as the measurer was 
the unfinished business of the Senate at 
adjournment, it will remain in this pre- 
ferred status in the next Congress, which 
means that it will be the first business 
to be considered. 

There was substantial opposition to the 
measure as it passed the House, and the 
Senate made numerous amendments, 
some of them of exceptional importance. 
The most vital issue, however—the cer- 
tificate of necessity and convenience— 
remains to be disposed of in the Senate. 
Just before the bill was put aside, Sen- 
ator Robert B. Howell, Nebraska, intro- 
duced an amendment proposing to strike 
out the House provision requiring that 
operators of bus lines in interstate com- 
merce obtain from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission this certificate of nec- 
essity and public convenience. 

Senator Howell’s amendment did not 
get to a vote, but he will press for action 
on it when Congress reconvenes. He 
argued that requiring this certificate 
was a procedure altogether to the ad- 
vantage of motorbus operators now in 
the field, and that such an arrangement 
was calculated to protect those now in 
the field in a monopoly. 

During the debate on this, Senator 
Royal S. Copeland, New York, said: 

“T do not know the experience of the 
Senator, but in my section the highways 
are crowded with vehicles. I do not 
know what is going to be the end of the 
automobile traffic problem. Upon the 
highways in the_ suburban sections 
around the city of New York, out in 
New Jersey, and beyond the State, enor- 
mous vans and great buses take up al- 
most the entire width of the street, and 
it does seem to me that before any con- 
cern should be permitted to engage in 
traffic of that sort there should be a cer- 
tificate of necessity. Otherwise, Heaven 
only knows how many buses there may 
be going up and down the highways, to 
the detriment and to the real danger of 
all concerned.” 

“The Senator from New York is 
aware,” Senator Howell replied, “of the 
fact that the van to which he refers is 
just as much an offender as is the bus. 
Therefore are we to assume that the 
Senator from New York believes that 
certificates of necessity and convenience 
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should be made necessary hereafter in 
the case of the transportation by motor 
vehicles of goods and stock and other 
property? Does he believe that we should 
take that step also?” 

Senator Copeland replied that he was 
“not sure just how far we should go.” 
He added: “If we have a commission 
which is dependable, one to be trusted, 
one serving the public interest, as we 
assume it must be serving the public 
interest, I think that commission might 
be trusted to determine whether or not 
there should be such a certificate of ne- 
cessity.” 

Senator Howell pointed out that “all 
the testimony presented was to the ef- 
fect that those who now enjoy tne 
privilege of operating buses were those 
who will enjoy the privilege hereafter; 
in other words, that a monopoly will be 
established.” 

The debate on this phase of the bus 
bill proceeded only far enough to show 
that determined opposition will have 
something further to say regarding cer- 
tificates of public necessity and con- 
venience before the bill finally is passed. 

There are those who predict that be- 
fore Congress has finished with this 
measure another and determined effort 
will be made to redraft it so as to in- 
clude motor truck lines carrying freight 
in interstate commerce. While such a 
movement would find some support in 
both the House and the Senate, the sen- 
timent in the former branch is over- 
whelmingly opposed to such inclusion at 
this time. The dominant view there is 
that the motor vehicle freight line not 
yet has developed to the place where 
regulation by Federal agency is either 
desirable or practical. 

—Horace H. Herr. 


Truck Insurance Bill 
Killed in Louisiana 


MONG the bills which failed of en- 
“SX actment at the recent session of the 
Louisiana State Legislature was one 
which would have required owners of 
motor trucks and horse-drawn vehicles to 
carry insurance of $10,000-$25,000 limits 
“to compensate persons injured or suffer- 
ing damage caused by such motor or 
horse-drawn vehicles on any street, road 
or highway in this State.” 

The measure provided further that all 
insurance companies writing automobile 
business must give full information to 
District Court clerks regarding all own- 
ers insured. 


Truck Owners in 
Illinois Organize 


NNOUNCEMENT of the formation 

of the Allied Motor Truck Interests 
of Illinois, a “State-wide council of asso- 
ciations interested in the operation of 
commercial motor vehicles,” was made 
in Chicago on July 6. 

S. U. Hooper, vice-president of Hart- 
man’s Furniture & Carpet Co., and head 
of the new organization, said: 

“It has long been felt that an organi- 
zation of this character could do much 
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work of real and lasting benefit. Through 
lack of organization the motor truck is 
frequently the target of unjust criticism 
and legislation. By presenting a concen- 
trated and unified front we will be in a 
better position not only to further our 
own interests but those of the public as 
well.” 

The association will endeavor to fur- 
ther the interest of truck users along the 
lines of legislation, taxation, safety and 
good will. 


License Tax on 
Tonnage Basis 
in Tennessee 


oe owners in Tennessee may be 
required to pay license fees on the 
basis of truck tonnage, the Tennessee 
Supreme Court has just held in a 
test suit instituted against the State’s 
finance and taxation commissioner by 
the Price-Bass Co., a Nashville ware- 
house firm, on behalf of certain truck 
owners of Nashville, Memphis, Chatta- 
nooga and Knoxville. 

The ruling is declared to involve State 
revenue approximating $600,000. 

In addition to the tax on horsepower, 
trucks are subject to the following State 
levy based on carrying capacity: 


1% to 2 tons—$15. 

2% to 3% tons—$20. 

4 to 4% tons—$30. 

5 to 5% tons—$40. 

6 tons and in excess thereof—$50. 


—_—— — — —_ 


Truck Association 
Executives Oppose 
Utilities’ Measure 


Hr Truck Association Executives of 

America at a meeting in New York 
on July 16-17 authorized the appoint- 
ment of committees to investigate the 
so-called model regulatory bill for com- 
mercial motor vehicles as_ recently 
drafted by the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners. 
Also the executives discussed a proposal 
that a “national truck day” be pro- 
claimed in due time, to make the pub- 
lic “motor truck conscious.” 

Discussion showed clearly that truck- 
ing interests are opposed to the: pro- 
posed uniform regulation being spon- 
sored by the association of railroad and 
utilities commissioners. The bill pre- 
pared by the latter organization would 
be introduced in the various State leg- 
islatures. 

H. C. Kelting, Louisville, chairman 
of the truck executives’ association, pre- 
sided at the New York meeting, which 
was attended also by Edward F. Loomis 
and Stephen D. Bryce, Jr., of the motor 
truck department of the National Au- 
tomobile Chamber of Commerce; Frank 
E. Kirby, manager of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Commercial Haulers; Tom Sny- 
der, secretary of the Motor Truck Asso- 
ciation of Indiana, Inc.; W. H. Brear- 
ley, Buell G. Miller and W. A. Suther- 
land, Pennsylvania Motor Truck Asso- 
ciation, Inc.; Theodore D. Pratt of the 
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Motor Truck Association of America, 
and representatives of truck owners’ as- 
sociations in Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey and Maryland. 





Wham! 


"T° HE truck driver’s career is 
sometimes hazardous. In 
Brooklyn, recently, a moving 
van collided with a hook and 
ladder piece of equipment of 
the city fire department. 

The van driver did not 
wait for details. 

The hook and ladder truck 
pursued him nearly a mile 
and overhauled him. 

A Traffic Court magistrate 
imposed the following fines: 

For leaving scene of acci- 
dent, $100 or ten days in 
jail. 

For driving without license, 
$10 or three days in jail. 

For failing to give fire 
apparatus right of way, $10 
or three days in jail. 

The driver had no money 


and went behind: bars. 


Collins Acquires 
Timmins Property 


Charles A. Collins, president of the 
Fidelity Fireproof Warehouse, 87th 
Street and Lexington Avenue, New York 
City, has taken over the Timmins Stor- 
age Warehouse Co., Inc., at 265 West 
117th Street. John J. Timmins, who 
owned and was president of the com- 
pany bearing his name, has retired. 

Mr. Collins will operate the Timmins 
property under his own name. He has 
been identified with the storage and mov- 
ing business since 1880. His Fidelity 
firm was established in 1905. 

The Timmins property included house- 
hold goods warehouses, one fireproof and 
the other non-fireproof. Mr. Timmins 
was a member of the New York State 
and New York Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Associations and the van owners’ 
organization in New York. Mr. Collins 
holds memberships in the National Fur- 
niture Warehousemen’s Association and 
New York State and New York Fur- 
niture associations. 





Rick’s Firm 
Incorporates 


Announcement is made by J. P. Ricks, 
owner of the Ricks Storage & Dis- 
tributing Co., Jackson, Miss., that the 
firm has been newly incorporated as the 
Ricks Storage Co., with Mr. Ricks, presi- 
dent; George E. Shaw, an attorney, vice- 
president, and J. L. Droke, formerly in 
the grocery business, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Mr. Ricks is southern divisional vice- 
president of the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association and a di- 
rector of the Southern Warehousemen’s 
Association. 
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Burch Erects 
Pueblo Motor 
Freight Depot 


(Concluded from page 20) 


of Pueblo reaches ten. In the past these 
freighting concerns have had offices at 
different points in the city and have had 
their individual pick-up facilities. Not 
only has service necessarily been ineffi- 
cient but it his been uneconomic in re- 
spect to expense. 

“Before signing a contract for his 
freight terminal, needless to say, Mr. 
Burch and his associates went into the 
situation with motor transportation in- 
terests. A contract was made with the 
Weicker Transfer & Storage Co., Den- 
ver, which recently took over the White 
Motor Express and the Campbell Truck 
Line, large transportation concerns. Dur- 
ing the past spring the Weicker organi- 
zation has dispatched from Pueblo north 
daily approximately 100,000 pounds of 
merchandise and has shipped east an- 
other 50,000 pounds. Produce arriving 
in Pueblo from the north each day aver- 
ages about 70,000 pounds. 

“At many other points in the United 
States, motor freight shipments from 
Pueblo have been increasing at a spec- 
tacular pace. Of the local freight ship- 
ments out of the city, Mr. Burch esti- 
mates that 75 per cent now go by truck. 
He states that during recent months mo- 
tor freight shipments have been increas- 
ing at the rate of 50 per cent a month 
over the previous month. 

“About 175 trucks engaged in motor 
transportation now operate in and out 
of the city. 

“The construction cost of the new 
Burch freight terminal is $20,000. As 
the terminal goes into full operation, 
some increases in the Burch organization 
will undoubtedly become necessary, but 
it is expected that assumption of special 
service to the truck lines using the ter- 
minal will be readily arranged for. 

“The importance of Pueblo as a ware- 
housing and distributing point has been 
growing rapidly in recent years. With 
entry into the motor freight terminal 
field, the Burch company places itself in 
the position of being able to offer 100 per 
cent service to all interests. A probable 
future development is a garage for truck 
companies. 

“The progress of the Burch interests 
to date is the demonstration of the re- 
sults attained under an open, progressive 
attitude toward new trends and condi- 
tions. Aggressive study of the motor 
terminal situation at Pueblo, coupled 
with quick action, when the need and the 
opportunity were clear, furnishes an ex- 
ample which the warehousing industry 
throughout the nation can _ profitably 
follow.” 





Redman Expansion 


The Redman Fireproof Warehouse Co., 
Santa Monica, Cal., will lease and op- 
erate a four-story warehouse to be 
erected at Kinross and Gayley Avenues 
in the Westwood Village section. The 
upper floors will be used for storage 
and the ground story for exclusive shops. 


in 
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WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 





ERE is presented in tabloid form the Association news that is of general interest to the industry as a whole. No 
effort is made to publish complete reports of all Association meetings; the dissemination of such information is logically 
What is presented here is in effect a cross-section review of the 


the work of the officers and the committee chairmen. 


major activities so that Association members may be kept advised as to what “the other fellow” elsewhere in the country 


is thinking and doing. 


When annual or semi-annual meetings are held, more extended reports will occasionally be published. 





Inter-City Hauling 
Is Considered by 


Michigan F. W. A. 


fTMHE Michigan Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association held its semi-an- 
nual meeting at Wenonah Beach, on 


Saginaw Bay, near Bay City, on June 21, 
and discussed problems of interest to its 
members. 

The secretary, H. H. Hardy, Grand 
Rapids, was authorized to join the na- 
tional organization made up of secre- 
taries of various national, State and 
local associations. 

It was voted to assess an out-bound 
handling or labor charge on all lots of 
household goods called for by ware- 
house or transfer companies not affil- 
iated with either the Michigan F. W. A. 
or the Allied Van Lines of the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association. 
The recommended charge will be at the 
rate of 1 per cent per cubic foot on all 
such lots. 

The association adopted a resolution, 
offered by L. H. Tanner, Detroit, voic- 
ing protest against any increase in State 
automobile and license taxes. This me- 
morial will be circulated to the members 
and in turn brought to the attention of 
members of the Legislature and other 
influential bodies, in an effort to fore- 
stall proposed increases affecting trucks. 
Considerable time was devoted to dis- 


cussion of the 


advantages and disad- 


vantages of operating the cartage end of 


the 


Utilities 
president, B. 


warehouse 
freight-hauling business 
Commission 


business and the motor 
under Public 
regulation. The 


C. Hubbard, Grand Rapids, 

















B. C. Hubbard and H. H. Hardy, 


president 


and secretary of _ the 


Michigan F.W.A. 


read a brief prepared for the Star Trans- 
fer Line, Grand Rapids, in a case which, 
pending, affects the firm’s operation of a 











Members and guests of the Michigan Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
City, on June 21 


—_———--- 
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trucking service between Grand Rapids 
and Muskegon. The Star is operating 
as a contract carrier, and complaint has 
been registered by a licensed franchised 
motor freight line, which contests the 
Star’s right to make daily trips over the 
same route even though all hauling is 
done under a contract arrangement. The 
outcome of this case is being watched 
with interest. The association did not 
go on record at the meeting as either 
favoring or opposing State regulation of 
inter-city hauling, but on motion by 
James D. Dunn, Detroit, the problem was 
referred to the legislative committee with 
instructions to prepare recommendations 
for discussion at a subsequent meeting. 

A paper on “Methods of Solicitation 
and Estimating” was presented by Jo- 
seph Dunn, Detroit, and H. E. MacNiven, 
Chicago, field secretary of the N. F. W. 
A., discussed the same subject. 

Mr. Tanner pointed out the results of 
a recent survey made by eastern ware- 
housemen, showing that warehousemen 
charging the higher prices were doing 
by far the most business, and declaring 
that a salesman of warehouse and mov- 
ing service should be judged by his abil- 
ity to contract work on a price that 
would include a reasonable profit. 

John H. Borgman, Grand Rapids, ex- 
hibited a proposal form which he ex- 
plained in detail. 

The banquet was arranged by the Bay 











———_—_——- —— 


who assembled at Wenonah Beach, near Bay 
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City warehousemen, Venus Van Haaren, 
Fred Van Haaren and Frank W. Lee. 
President Hubbard was toastmaster, and 
talks were made by Mr. Van Niven, W. 
R. Hoag of Chicago and E. M. Radcliffe, 
secretary of the Grand Rapids local as- 
sociation. Fifty-seven members and 
guests attended—a record for the Mich- 












igan association. 
—W. D. Leet. 


Illinois Men Discuss 
Federal Barge _ Lines 
and Motor Competition 


- the annual meeting of the Central 


Warehousemen’s Association of IIli- 


nois, at Decatur, on June 16, Clarence A. 
Ullman, Peoria discussed the proposed 
Federal Barge Line terminal at Peoria 
and stated that he was heading a move- 
ment to forestall storage competition 
which would be harmful to the State’s 
warehousing interests. He explained that 
the contracts which would be presented 
to the Barge Lines, governing the use 
of the limit, would limit the free storage 
period to four days, the only exceptions 
being two weeks prior to the opening of 
navigation and two weeks immediately 
following the close of navigation. 

Further stipulations, Mr. Ullman said, 
would make the Peoria terminal a free 
port in that the use of the terminal 
facilities will not be limited to barges or 
boats of the Government line. 

The Peoria terminal will be the first 
of its kind to be erected between Chicago 





Russell E. Hillier 














Reelected secretary of the central 
Illinois body 


and the Mississippi River, and Mr. Ull- 
man pointed out the importance of a 
precedent being established by protect- 
ing the warehousing interests of the 
State by working out the proposed agree- 
ment with the Federal Barge Lines. 
The special committee — comprising 


Mr. Ullman; N. B. Gosline, Rock Island, 
and Fred W. Bohl, Galesburg—appointed 
last year to make a study of the motor 
freight line situation in Illinois, recom- 
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mended that no attempt be made at this 
time to organize a cooperative motor 
freight service. The committee seemed 
to feel that the time would come, and 
perhaps very soon, when such a venture 


E. L. Valentine 








New president of Central Ware- 
housemen’s Association of Illinois 


should be sponsored by the association, 
but recommended that the setting up of 
freight lines now be limited to the ini- 
tiative of individual members, if at all. 

This conclusion is based on the belief 
that it would not be profitable to op- 
erate on the prevailing rates charged 
by lines now in operation. Some of the 
members are now engaged in motor 
freight work and others are contemplat- 
ing the establishing of lines between 
specific points. Mr. Bohl told of the de- 
velopment of service between Galesburg 
and Peoria, using the facilities of the 
Corn-Belt Warehouse, of which he is 
proprietor, in Galesburg, and the Fed- 
eral Storage Co., headed by Mr. Ullman, 
in Peoria, as terminals, and predicted 
that it was only a question of time when 
the volume would be entirely satisfac- 
tory. 

A morning session was devoted to a 
round-table discussion of the Allied Van 
Lines, Inc., of the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association, with Mr. 
Ullman presiding as chairman of the 
Central Illinois committee. Discussion 
was led by Al Schaaf of the Chicago 
headquarters office of A. V. L. The 
members agreed to register every long- 
distance move with the A. V. L. office 
and adopted as standard rates for the 
Central territory the regular A. V. L. 
tariff, less 25 per cent. H. E. MacNiven, 
Chicago, the National’s field secretary, 
took an active part in the conference. 

E. W. Harris, of the Cenol Co., Chi- 
cago, gave a talk on the laboratory ex- 
periments of his firm and its method of 
mothproofing fabrics and furs, explain- 
ing that the Cenolin treatment now war- 
ranted a four-year insurance policy 
against moth damage. 
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Proposed changes in the uniform rail. 
road bill of lading, effective Aug. 1, were 
brought to the members’ attention by 
the association’s secretary, Russell E, 
Hillier, Springfield. 

It was brought out that the C. W. A. I 
now has accumulated a reserve fund of 
approximately $11,000 in connection with 
its mutual bonding system for the bonds 
furnished the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission. It was voted to invest $10,000 
of this in good securities, and a special 
committee was appointed—Mr. Gosline, 
H. F. Chester and T. P. Bradford—to 
select and recommend the bonds for in- 
vestment. 

At an evening banquet Mayor Smith 
of Decatur was the principal speaker, 
with C. B. Hall, the retiring president, 
as toastmaster. 

The officers elected are headed by E. 
L. Valentine, Aurora, as president. (A 
complete list of the new officers and di- 
rectors was published in the July issue 
of Distribution and Warehousing.) 

The next meeting will be held in Peoria 
on Oct. 20-21, and it is probable that the 
Iowa Warehousemen’s Association, the 
Illinois Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation, and the Illinois Association of 
Merchandise Warehousemen will be in- 
vited to meet jointly then with the C. 
ss ms & 


—W. D. Leet. 


New Tariff 
Is Prepared 
in Colorado 


A SPECIAL convention of the members 
+Xof the Colorado Transfer & Ware- 
housemen’s Association was held at the 
Acacia Hotel in Colorado Springs on 
June 20 and 21, to consider a new tariff, 
the settling of mileages between various 
points in the State, putting “teeth” into 
the present law by which the Colorado 
Public Utilities Commission controls the 
operation of inter-city hauling, and in- 
creased efforts to obtain reciprocal ar- 
rangements with surrounding States so 
that Colorado licensed motor trucks may 
haul into those States without paying an 
exorbitant fee. 

The announcement of the special meet- 
ing contained no hint relative to the 
problems to be discussed, nor was any 
program arranged. The announcement 
stated merely that subjects of unusual 
import to the very life of the transfer 
business in the State were to be consid- 
ered and that action must be taken by the 
entire membership. So urgent was the 
message that the attendance was larger 
than usual—36 firms being represented 
during the entire two-day session, and 
there were no absentees during sessions. 

The new tariff was the most important 
subject announced when the president, 
Jomes Logan, Denver, called the meeting 
to order. The details of the schedule 
were not made public and will not be un- 
til the plan has been accepted by the 
Commission and ordered into effect. This 
probably will be early in August. 

Thus far the arrangement provides for 
the moving concerns engaged in “occa- 
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sional hauling” between two cities to pay 
a certain fee per ton mile. There has 
heen some question relative to exact mile- 
ages between various points in the State, 
so the committee in charge of tariffs and 
relations between the association and the 
Commission worked out a detailed and 
accurate schedule of distances which will 
be filed along with the proposed new 
schedule, and, when adopted by the Com- 
mission, will be the basis on which the 
tax will be collected. 

It was not possible for the committee 
to file this schedule with the Commission 
without first having it ratified and ac- 
cepted by the entire organization, which, 
owing to the peculiar arrangement with 
the Commission, is treated as a unit and 
not as so many individual hauling con- 
cerns. 

The present law by which the Com- 
mission operates has been the subject of 
many Court disputes which have gone to 
the State Supreme Court for final ruling. 
But the law has no “teeth,” as it were, 
which enables the Commission thoroughly 
tc enforce its rulings. An amendment 
will be proposed, at the next meeting of 
the State Legislature, instead of propos- 
ing an entirely new statute, and it is un- 
derstood that the suggested amendment 
will contain a provision by which the 
Commission may have a fund through 
which it can employ enough inspectors 
and other supernumeraries to prevent un- 
licensed haulers from operating. 

The Allied Van Line situation in the 
State is not as active as it might be, ow- 
ing to the lack of arrangements by which 
Colorado firms may haul into adjoining 
States without payment of heavy fees. 
Some States have reciprocal arrange- 
ments by which their truck owners are 
permitted entry, and it is the purpose of 
the Colorado association to make an ef- 
fort to get such arrangements for Colo- 
rado. As it is, practically none of the 
members of the Colorado group of the 
A. V. L. is operating interstate. It will 
be up to the Secretary of State to nego- 
tiate with the Secretaries of the other 


States for such arrangements. 
—Willis Parker. 


Detroit Van Men Are 
Preparing Ordinance 
in Moving Situation 


J J. GEDERT, president of the Detroit 
* Van Owners’ Association, has been 
active in recent months preparing the 
draft of a proposed new city ordinance 
intended to cover all local and long-dis- 
tance moving from the city of Detroit. 
The ordinance is intended to provide ad- 
ditional safeguards for the public by 
means of larger bonds and standard con- 
tracts which would insure that only re- 
sponsible operators might undertake pub- 
lic moving work. 

The draft has met with the tentative 
approval of the corporation counsel, 
Clarence E. Wilcox, the Better Business 
Bureau and the Detroit Police Depart- 
ment, according to A. N. Morris, execu- 
tive secretary of the association. A com- 
mittee is now at work settling the actual 
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terms of the ordinance, which is expected 
to become effective by August 31, 1931. 
Notwithstanding that conditions in the 
moving business are abnormally dull, 
members of the association are uniting 
with great enthusiasm in a determined 
effort to standardize the industry and to 
insist on an hourly rate as the universal 
basis for charges. They are confident 
that the irresponsible and “chiseling” op- 


erator will not be able to survive the. 


tightening of the industry’s lines. 

How extensive the irregularities in the 
business are is indicated by the numerous 
calls made on Mr. Morris. He receives 
many inquiries daily, both direct and 
through the Better Business Bureau and 
the police department, asking advice in 
cases Wh..e members of the public have 
been left “holding the bag” by unethical 
movers. 

During the first quarter of the year 
the moving business in Detroit showed a 
50 per cent decrease as compared with 
the same period in 1929. March was 
considered a bad month, while April was 
40 per cent below normal. 

“Nothing we can foresee,” said Mr. 
Morris, “shows a prospect of immediate 
improvement. The money scarcity preva- 
lent in all quarters makes the number of 
moving operations few. This fact is 
shown by the abnormal heaviness of the 
amount of furniture stored.” 

Detroit newspapers are now cooperat- 
ing efficiently with the association in the 
elimination of “gyp” advertisements. In 
each case where it has been shown that 
movers have been guilty of breaches of 
contract or improper treatment, publish- 
ers have declined to accept further ad- 


vertisements from the guilty parties. 
—Philip N. O’Hara. 


Pennsylvania 
Truck Owners 
Broaden Scope 


A NEW Pennsylvania Motor Truck As- 
“Asociation, State-wide in fact as well 
as in name, with the right to have “Inc.” 
as a tag after it and with a furniture 
storage warehouseman figuring promi- 
mently in its official personnel, has just 
come into being. 

The new organization is a merger of 
four truck associations—namely, the 
“old” Pennsylvania Motor Truck Asso- 
ciation, or, as it was constituted up to a 
few weeks ago, then having its head- 
quarters in Philadelphia; the Philadel- 
phia Team & Truck Owners’ Associa- 
tion; the Delaware County Truck Own- 
ers’ Association; and the Allegheny 
County Team & Truck Owners’ Associa- 
tion, having its headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh. 

It has been felt that a truly State-wide 
organization with a large and influential 
membership would be able to cooperate 
more efficiently with the aims of the 
truck committee of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce and prove 
more effective in preventing legislation 
inimical to the trade and to truck owners 
and operators, as well as being afforded 
other advantages of solidarity. 


of 


W. H. Brearley, of the Autocar Co., 
president then and now of the Pennsyl- 
vania M. T. A., was the chief sponsor of 
the plan to consolidate. 

The Pennsylvania Motor Truck Asso- 
ciation, Inc., now, as formerly, has 
among its members both dealers and op- 
erators. The consolidation of all but the 
Allegheny County organization had been 
completed before June 17, and on that 
date the Allegheny association entered, 
turning over to the newly-established 
State-wide association its membership of 
150 and its finances. This took place at 
a meeting in Pittsburgh attended by Ed- 
ward F. Loomis, secretary of the truck 
committee of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce; Morris G. Young, 
New York, field representative of the 
same body; W. A. Sutherland, Philadel- 
phia, widely known in the truck field; 
H. L. White, Pittsburgh, a director of 
the former Allegheny association and 
Hugh G. Walsh, secretary of Haugh & 
Keenan Storage & Transfer Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

The enlarged state organization, which 
is already functioning and conducting a 
big membership campaign, has a mem- 
bership of approximately 500 owning or 
operating approximately 10,000 trucks. 

State headquarters have been opened 
in the Kline Building, Harrisburg, and 
W. A. Sutherland has been selected sec- 
retary. Frank Honicker retains the po- 
sition of executive secretary of the 
Philadelphia district, comprising the 
counties of Philadelphia, Delaware, Ches- 
ter, Montgomery, Berks, Lancaster, 
Bucks, Lehigh and Northampton. The 
Philadelphia office is at 1500 Walnut 
Street. Here, for two months, Mr. 
Young, of the N. A. C. C. is spending 
his time in helping build the organiza- 
tion, according to the plans of Mr. 
Loomis. An extensive direct mail cam- 
paign is under way, guided by the State 
office at Harrisburg, presenting for con- 
sideration various phases of threatening 
legislative measures. 

The Pittsburgh area office is at Centre 
and Euclid Avenues, with Hugh G. Walsh 
in charge as secretary. A big member- 
ship campaign in that district has been 
started, together with ones in Harris- 
burg, Erie, Wilkes-Barre and Scranton. 

There are numerous warehousemen in 
the general membership and naturally 
they are deeply intrested in the progress 
of the new organization. 


—K. H. Lansing. 


Keenaa Again 
Heads _ Local 
in Pittsburgh 


4 bineae Pittsburgh Chapter of the Penn- 
4 vania Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation, formerly the Pittsburgh Fur- 
niture Storage & Movers’ Association, 
held its ninth annual meeting in Pitts- 
burgh on June 18 and unanimously re- 
elected officers and directors as follows: 

President, James F. Keenan, president 
Haugh & Keenan Storage & Transfer Co. 

Vice-president, D. F. Shanahan, trea- 
surer Shanahan Transfer & Storage Co. 





Secretary-treasurer, Hugh G. Walsh, 
secretary Haugh & Keenan Storage & 
Transfer Co. 

Directors, Walter Hasley, manager 
Hasley Brothers ransfer & Storage, and 
Charles J. Blanck, treasurer Blanck’s 
Transfer & Storage Co. 


Bay State 


At a meeting of the Massachusetts 
Warehousemen’s Association at the Ex- 
change Club in Boston on June 24, the 
speakers included Andrew K. Murray, 
business manager of Distribution and 
Warehousing, who described some of the 
services which this magazine renders in 


industry. 
—C. Frederic Wellington. 





New Membership 
Affiliations 


Minnesota Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion: 

Minneapolis Terminal Warehouse Co., 
Minneapolis. 


Northwestern Terminal Co., Minneap- 
olis. 

National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association: 

Anderson Bros., Red Bank, N. J. 

(Other new N. F. W. A. members will 
be found listed on page 12.) 





Warehousemen’s Association of the 


Port of New York: 
Atlantic Tidewater Terminals, Inc. 


Dietrich & Wiliz 
Is Losing $2,000 


Monthly Revenue 
(Concluded from page 22) 
age, representing a_ gross’_ storage 


revenue to my firm of approximately 
$2,000 per month, have been diverted in 
the past few weeks from our ware- 
houses where arrangements to store had 
actually been made, to its own ware- 
houses, in the interior, by the Barge 
Line.” 

Mr. Dietrich is chairman of the Amer- 
ican Warehousemen’s Association’s traf- 
fic and transportation committee which 
filed the complaint with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on behalf of the 
A. W. A. and is one of the signers of 
the complaint. 


Mrs. W.I1. Ford 
Has Recovered 

Mrs. William I. Ford, wife of the 
president of the Interstate Fireproof 


Storage & Transfer Co., Dallas, has 
recovered from her illness contracted 


while attending the Gulfport, Miss., con- 
vention of the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association last January. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ford recently became 
grandparents for the second time. 
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Story of 
N.F.W.A. 
Meeting 
(Concluded from page 19) 


ners in a contest in which nine firms 
submitted estimators’ sales portfolios. 
First award went to The Jackson Stor- 
age & Van Co., Inc., Chicago; second to 
George B. Holman & Co., Inc., Ruther- 
ford, N. J., and third to the Atlas Stor- 
age Warehouse Co., Philadelphia. 

As chairman of the golf committee, 
James L. McAuliff, Chicago, announced 
the golf tournament winners and prizes. 
The tournament results were as follows: 

Low gross: First, Rudie Wilhelm, 
Portland, Ore., and Raleigh Allen, each 
75; Mr. Wilhelm won the draw for the 
first prize. Third, R. T. Blauvelt, Jr., 
East Orange, N. J., 77. Fourth and 
fifth, J. P. Ricks, Jackson, Miss., and 
James L. McAuliff, Chicago, each 82. 

Low net, with all scores under par 
reverting to par: First, Marion Nied- 
ringhaus, St. Louis, gross 82 and net 66. 
Second, Ben A. Langan, St. Louis, gross 
83 and net 67. Third, Harry Schroeder, 
Indianapolis, gross 83 and net 67. 
Fourth, James M. Walker, Memphis, 
gross 88 and net 69. Fifth, S. B. Per- 
kins, gross 87 and net 67. Sixth, Harry 
Zaban, Atlanta, gross 84 and net 62. 
Seventh, Jack Joyce, Chicago, gross 86 
and net 68. Eighth, William I. Ford, 
Dallas, gross 94 and net 71. #£=Ninth, 
H. E. MacNiven, Chicago, gross 87 and 
net 72. Tenth, George A. Rutherford, 
Cleveland, gross 94 and net 69. Eleventh, 
John J. Woodside, Atlanta, gross 91 and 
net 65. Twelfth, Frank M. Brock, Glen- 
dale, Cal.,gross 97 and net 70. Thirteenth, 
George E. Butler, New Orleans, gross 
94 and net 67. Fourteenth, Charles 
Byrnes, New York, gross 98 and net 68. 
Fifteenth, G. W. Patterson, gross 94 and 
net 64. Sixteenth, A. Pagels, Cincinnati, 
gross 89 and net 56. Seventeenth, Wil- 
son Blanck, Pittsburgh, gross 103 and 
net 68. Eighteenth, Zachary Santini, 
New York, gross 104 and net 69. Nine- 
teenth, E. L. Viets, Cleveland, gross 104 
and net 69. Twentieth, George H. Mc- 
Keag, Winnipeg, gross 89 and net 73. 
Twenty-first, M. J. Murray, Chicago, 
gross 108 and net 73. 

The blind bogey winners were Frank 
M. Brock, Glendale, Cal.; William 
Meinke, La Porte, Ind.; George H. Mc- 
Keag, Winnipeg; J. H. Rimback, South 
Orange, N. J.; James M. Walker, Mem- 
phis; Joseph H. Troyer, Chicago; F. A. 
Wall, Chicago; George Shanahan, Pitts- 
burgh; Jordan Lippner, Yonkers, N. Y.; 
Joseph H. Meyer, Chicago; A. V. Cresto, 
Kansas City; R. T. Blauvelt, Jr., East 
Orange, N. J., and L. A. Graham, Lima, 
Ohio. 

In the East-West contest the eastern- 
ers won, 6 matches to 5. 

Ben A. Langan and Marion Niedring- 
haus, representing St. Louis, won the 
inter-city trophy. 

The board of directors elected four- 
teen new members, as elsewhere herein 
recounted, and voted to hold their Octo- 
ber meeting at Chicago. 

The directors discussed suggestions for 
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the winter convention, the sentiment be. 
ing that the members were entitled t 
know the selection as early as possible 
so they could arrange to attend. Vari. 
ous cities were considered and the choices 
narrowed down to four—Atlantic City, 
N. J., where the American Warehouse. 
men’s Association will meet on the last 
three days in January; Augusta, Ga, 
where the National staged a winter as. 
sembly several years ago; and Pine. 
hurst, N. C., and San Antonio, Tex. 


A 1932 Bid 


All these places had been mentioned 
in the concluding hour of the Asheville 
convention, when President Keenan in- 
vited expressions of opinion from the 
members. Others suggested included 
Memphis, Florida, Dallas and Galveston, 
Clarence A. Aspinwall, Washington, 
D. C., a director, extended an invitation 
to the National to meet at Washington 
in 1932, which will mark the 200th an. 
niversary of the death of George Wash. 
ington, and when the national celebra- 
tions will be centered at Washington. 


“Tom Thumb” 
Advertising 
(Concluded from page 39) 


advertisement is that the modest ad- 
vertising appropriation can be _ spread 
over more insertions. Where the regu- 
lar reader sees the storage warehouse 
advertising appearing in issue after 
issue the cumulative effect is more bene- 
ficial than the impact from a few large 
smashes. 

When you use Tom Thomb advertise- 
ments you get the valuable effect of 
repetition. But what is more important 
the repetitions are not identical. 

“While mos of us agree that repetition 


is the greatest force in advertising,” § 


said Phillip E. Spane in Advertising 
and Selling, “we follow a natural in- 
stinct when we insist that the repeti- 
tions shall not be identical.” 


—_— 


New Iowa Firm 


Mason City, Iowa, is to have a new 
public warehouse to serve northern Iowa 
distributors, according to the Mason 
City Globe, which announces that the 
Mason City WarehouseCorporation, new- 
ly organized, will erect a $60,000 fire- 
proof plant, 224 by 210 feet, on Fourth 
Street east of the main line of the Chi- 
cago North Western Railroad. The local 
business men backing the project ob- 
tained the site from the Chamber of 
Commerce. 


lO 


James M. Walker 
Now a Granddad 


A son was born recently in the home| 


of Mr. and Mrs. John K. Walker, Men- 
phis. Mr. Walker is vice-president of 
the Walker Storage & Van Co., of which 
his father, James M. Walker, is presi- 
dent. The child has been named after 
its grandfather. 
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Family Album Tells 
Story of the Career 
of Harry E. S. Wilson 

(Concluded from page 33) 
the first position he applied for but of 
making it a lifetime career, during which 
he “rose from office boy to president.” 

The Campbell plant consisted of two 
four-story warehouses when Mr. Wilson 
joined it nearly forty-five years ago. 
There were no covered piers along the 
Hudson River. Herbert P. Campbell, 
prother of Palmer and one of the found- 
ers of the American Warehousemen’s 
Association, occupied the building which 
is now the main office of the Campbell 
Stores, while Palmer Campbell had his 
first office on Fourth Street. In 1892 
additional buildings were erected for the 
company on a long term lease, and these 
units rose, like steps of stairs, behind 
the original structures, each a few 
stories higher than the one before it. 

This was prosperity indeed. But in 
1900 the entire plant was leveled by fire 
in the conflagration known as the North 
German Lloyd disaster, which on June 
30 of that year wiped out the offices of 
the steamship company and destroyed 
wharves and big ships, with a loss of 
some 300 lives. 

Over the ashes of that debacle has 
been built the present Campbell Stores, 
which now comprise a large modern 
building at the foot of Sixth Street and 
the one on Fourteenth Street. This 
building was purchased in 1913, together 
with a large strip of land which it is 
expected in time will be the site of addi- 
tional warehouses. 

From his humble beginning as office 
boy Mr. Wilson has been through every 
department of the business, both inside 
and out. Mr. Campbell was a man of 
affairs, interested in nearly everything 
in town, and, from the first, he relied 
a great deal upon the young employee 
who was a member of his own Sabbath 
School. 


Another Step 


Long before young Wilson knew any- 
thing about books he was made book- 


keeper. He had, of course, a smatter- 
ing learned in high school, and Mr. 
Campbell himself promised that he 


would come down and “check back with 
him,” to be sure that everything was 
all in order. He did—once. Mr. Camp- 
bell was president of the Hoboken Land 
& Improvement Co., the largest firm of 
its kind in town, and, with other inter- 
ests, civic and social, he soon decided 
that Harry E. S. Wilson was quite capa- 
ble of looking after things in the ware- 
house. 

When Mr. Campbell passed away, in 
1925, Mr. Wilson, by then vice-president 
of the firm, was promoted to the posi- 
tion he occupies today. Which goes to 
show again what can be done by stick- 
ing to the job. 

The Campbell Stores specialize in the 
handling of goods imported from for- 
eign countries, mostly raw products. In 
their water-front depositories are stored 
large quantities of cocoa beans—poten- 





tial chocolate candy for those who are 
not afraid of “that future shadow.” 
Here, too, are vast consignments of ores, 
metal, sugar. The Campbell Stores are 
licensed by the New York Cocoa Ex- 
change, the National Mineral Exchange, 
and the New York Sugar Exchange. 

From the windows of the executive 
offices, which Mr. Wilson shares with 
Eno Campbell, only son of the founder, 
one gets a fascinating view of the New 
York sky line looking across the his- 
toric Hudson toward the Cunard and the 
French Line piers, with the silver tower 
of the Chrysler Building rising dim in 
the distance. Just outside the Campbell 
offices are huge ocean-going freighters 
disgorging their cargoes of bales and 
bundles or swallowing other equally 
mysterious crates as some huge pre- 
historic monster would dispose of the 
tiniest mouse. 

Mr. Wilson is a man of pleasing per- 
sonality, with a kindly smile and a 
friendly, humorous twinkle in his eye. 
3orn in New York, he moved along ago 
to Montclair, N. J., where he now lives 
with his two attractive children, a boy 
and a girl. 

Until a couple of years ago he re- 


For Sale 
(>= RA-7 tractor type elev. 


platform truck complete 
with 8 cells of 19 plate exide 
lead battery, and vertical lift 
platform 15 in. long and 22 
in. wide, 8% in. high in low- 
ered position. Lifting height 
314 in. Length overall 55 in., 
equipped with hooks for trail- 
ing purposes. Wheelbase 
231% in. Equipped’ with 
counterweights under  plat- 
form. Rubber trailer and 
drive wheel tires. Price $1.- 
200. Address Day & Meyer, 
Murray & Young, Inc., “‘Por- 
tovault Storage,” 1166-1170 
2nd Avenue, New York City. 


— —— 





mained active in Sunday School work, 
and he now is an elder in the Central 
Presbyterian Church of Montclair. He 
is a member of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association; president, for 
his second term, of the Warehousemen’s 
Association, and this past June was 
elected president of the New York State 
Warehousemen’s Association. He is lieu- 
tenant-governor of the metropolitan divi- 
sion of the Kiwanis Club, a member of 
the Hoboken Chamber of Commerce, and 
a member of the New Jersey Merchan- 
dise Warehousemen’s Association. 

Mr. Wilson’s favorite hobby is taking 
Kodak pictures, and he has to his credit 
a great many artistic examples of the 
photographic art. 





When you ship goods to a fellow ware- 
houseman—use the 1930 Warehouse Di- 
rectory. 





Carbone and Two 


Associates Buy 
Empire Company 


gi HE Empire Freight Company of New 
York, Inc., foreign and domestic 
freight forwarders with offices in Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, Los Angeles and Portland, 
Ore., has been purchased by A. F. Car- 
bone, F. R. Sartain and C. A. Hanne- 
man, who have become respectively pres- 
ident, treasurer, and secretary. The 
three have been identified with the Em- 
pire since its incorporation and have 
years of experience in the business. 

H. B. Hall, who was president, and 
F. M. Carley, who was vice-president 
and general manager, and R. I. Neill, 
who was secretary and treasurer, have 
resigned and have severed their con- 
nection with the firm. 

The Empire, which specializes in the 
handling of household goods in consoli- 
dated cars and lift vans, was formerly 
the Charles A. Hall Co., Inc., which was 
founded by the late Charles A. Hall, 
whose son, H. B. Hall, succeeded him as 
president. The purchase by Mr. Car- 
bone and his associates was made from 
the Hall estate. 


Lockwood Writes 

Regarding Skids 

“The Skid’s Place in Distribution” is 
told in the July issue of Nation’s Busi- 
ness by R. L. Lockwood of the Division 
of Simplified Practice, Department of 
Commerce, who suggests that skids be 
distributed through a central agency, 
much as the car service division of the 


American Railway Association  dis- 
tributes freight cars. He says indeed 
that: 


“A company now being organized ex- 
pects to make skid service as readily 
available as freight car service, any- 
where in the United States, an aim 
which will doubtless enlist the support 
of shippers, carriers, warehousemen, 
of skids and lift trucks and the hosts of 
other business men who will benefit from 
such a service. 


Patterson Company 
Plans New Building 


The Patterson Transfer Co., Memphis, 
expects to complete in the fall a $140,- 
000 merchandise storage and distribu- 
tion warehouse at Pennsylvania Street 
and Georgia Avenue. The plant will 
stand two stories high, of reinforced 
concrete, and contain 100,000 square feet 
of floor space. Brokers’ offices will be 
on the second floor. 

The building will have ’Frisco rail- 
road trackage, and a concrete runway 
will connect the plant with the river 
barge terminals. 

The company plans to remove its 
offices to the new warehouse from the 
present location at 24 North Second 
Street. 

















60 
I. C. C. Seeking Facts 


Before Any Decision to 
Investigate Forwarders 


(Concluded from page 47) 


tiated after Johnston B. Campbell, a 
former member of the Commission but 
now an attorney practising before that 
body, wrote Commissioner Joseph B. 
Eastman calling attention to what Mr. 
Campbell said was a tendency for the 
big forwarding companies to become chil- 
dren of the railroads through stock 
ownership. 

Mr. Campbell said he represented a 
number of small forwarders who were 
finding it more difficult to remain in busi- 
ness. He urged the Commission to ini- 
tiate an investigation so it could report 
to Congress with a view to clarification 
of the law as to the status of forward- 
ing agencies “to the end that prefer- 
ences, rebates, concessions, buying of 
traffic and all other acts detrimental to 
the welfare of the shipping public be 
controlled and ordered to cease.” 

In his letter to Commissioner East- 
man, Mr. Campbell specifically charged 
that the Pennsylvania and the New 
York Central, among others, were in- 
terested in forwarding companies. He 
said his information was that the for- 
mer railroad controlled the National 
Freight Co., and the New York Central 
the United States Freight Co. with its 
subsidiary the Universal Carloading & 
Distributing Co. 

At present freight forwarding com- 
panies are not held to be common car- 
riers, and consequently do not come 
under the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion as to their rates and practices. 

Mr. Campbell expressed the belief that 
the Universal Carloading & Distribut- 
ing Co. and the United States Freight 
Co. were common carriers by truck, 
water and rail. He said it was his 
information that the Universal had filed 
a bond with the United State Treasury 
which would permit it to handle exports 
and imports in bond, and that in the 
Treasury bond the company had claimed 
to be a common carrier. 

Another charge made by Mr. Camp- 
bell was that some forwarding compa- 
nies, although publishing tariffs to and 
from leading cities of the country and 
giving their rates, deviate from those 
rates “whenever it becomes to their ad- 
vantage to do so.” This departure from 
published tariffs, Mr. Campbell asserted, 
“is nothing more or less than rebating 


in its very worst form.” 
—Stephens G. Rippey. 


°Frisco Firm 
Issues Stock 


The Merchants Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
San Francisco, has been authorized to 
issue $878,400 of its preferred stock 
comprising 87,840 shares of $10 par 
value each, in exchange for a similar 
amount of preferred now outstanding 
and comprising 87,840 shares of $100 
par value each. 

The company has been authorized also 


NEWS 


to issue $822,900 shares of common, 
comprising 82,290 shares of $10 par 
value each, in exchange for a similar 
amount of common now outstanding and 
comprising 8229 shares of $100 par 
value each. 


“TEC” Crane 
Is Introduced 


(Concluded from page 37) 


thus reducing the traction on the other 
wheels, the crane still has motive power 
because all wheels are driven by indi- 
vidual motors. 

The maximum height of lift is 17 feet 
6 inches on the standard model, although 
longer booms may be furnished on re- 
quest. The machine can pass through 
doorways as low as 72 inches when the 
boom is lowered. 

Power is supplied to the crane from a 
storage battery which is large enough to 
operate an electric magnet, as well as to 
perform the propelling and hoisting 
duties. The battery is carried in one unit 
in a steel container and can be changed 
easily by the driver using an overhead 
hoist. 

Using cranes of this type, “traveling 
sky hook” service can be given to any 
portion of an industrial plant. Loads can 
be carried, even over rough ground, be- 
cause the boom is hinged to the truck 
frame—not to a superstructure mounted 
on a pivot. The turning radius is so 
short that loads carried hanging on the 
hook can be swung about a point only 
two inches from the side of the truck. 
The load is thus always kept safely over 
the center line of the chassis, no large 
space is taken up with dead-weight coun- 
terbalance, and there is no slewing mech- 
anism to be damaged by shocks from 
rough roadways. 


Schramm-Kindermann 
Party Tours Europe 


Louis Schramm, Sr., president of the 
Chelsea Fireproof Storage Warehouses, 
Inc., and George Kindermann, president 
of Julius Kindermann & Sons, Inc., both 
of New York, sailed for Europe on July 
17 on the steamship Hamburg. They 
were accompanied by Mrs. Schramm and 
a daughter, Anna Marie, and a son, 
Frederick, and by Mrs. Kindermann and 
the latter’s mother, Mrs. Kyle. 

Their itinerary includes Hamburg, 
Berlin and Munich, Oberammergau, 
where they will witness the Passion Play 
on Aug. 6; Innsbruck, Vienna, Venice, 
Milan, Como, Bellagio, Lugano, Lucerne, 
Interlaken, Montreux, Basle, Heidelberg, 
Wiesbaden, Cologne, Brussels, Paris, 
Versailles and Cherbourg. Part of the 
journey will be by automobile. They ex- 
pect to arrive back in New York on 
Sept. 19. 





When you ship goods to a fellow 
warehouseman — use the 1930 Ware- 
house Directory. 
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Johnson -Wilson 
Consolidation in 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 


NNOUNCEMENT is made in Sioux 

Falls, S. D., that the Johnson Van 
& Storage Co., formerly the Johnson- 
Feyder Van & Storage Co., operating 
a merchandise and household goods 
warehouse business with offices at 415 
North Phillips Avenue, has consolidated 
with the _ recently-established Wilson 
Storage & Transfer Co., of which Wil- 
liam Wilson is president. 

Russell M. Johnson, who was presi- 
dent of the Johnson firm, has taken 
charge as manager of the consolidated 
interests. The building which the John- 
son company occupied will be used for 
furniture and other merchandise ordi- 
narily kept in storage for a long time. 
The Wilson terminal, completed within 
the past year, and one of the largest 
in the Northwest, containing 140,000 
square feet of floor space, will be used 
for the faster moving merchandise. 

The Johnson company, established in 
1920, was a member of the merchandise 
division of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association, the National Furni- 
ture Warehousemen’s Association and 
the Dakota Motor Carriers’ Association, 
The Wilson firm was recently elected to 
membership in the Minnesota Ware- 
housemen’s Association. 


Moth Infested 
Goods Wanted 
by Cornell U. 


ORNELL UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, 

N. Y., is sending out an inquiry 
which will be of interest to household 
goods storage executives. It wants 
moth-eaten clothing, and is asking any- 
one who possesses a moth-eaten fur coat, 
woolen clothing, rugs and similar arti- 
cles that are not wanted to send them 
along to the university, where they will 
be studied scientifically. 

The purpose of this investigation is 
to find a practical method of controlling 
clothes moths, the department of ento- 
mology at the university’s experiment 
station announces. The department has 
endeavored to breed the pests in sufi- 
cient numbers for its tests, but has 
found it impossible to supply the neces- 
sary quantity. 

The experiments at the university at- 
tempt to kill off fifty each of the moths, 
eggs, larvae and pupae in a single ex- 
periment. The experiments have to be 
repeated many times. As a result, the 
university has run short of moths, and 
its investigations are threatened by the 
shortage. 

The appeal to the public to donate 
articles which moths are now using as 
a happy hunting ground is an attempt 
to solve a serious problem of the ex- 
perimenters. 

An unusually fine rug, a toy lamb and 
a fur coat, all breeding large colonies 
of the pests, were received almost’ im- 
mediately when the university’s difficul- 
ties became known. 
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Storage Projects 
by Three Firms in 
Los Angeles Harbor 


ISREGARDING protests by Los An- 

geles warehouse interests, the Cal- 
ifornia Railroad Commission early in 
July granted an application by the City 
& Harbor Warehouse, Ltd., Los Angeles, 
for permission to erect a public storage 
building on Mormon Island, at Wilming- 
ton in the harbor district. 

The applicant asked authority to is- 
sue and sell 1000 shares of no par value 
capital stock to finance construction of 
a warehouse, and asked for a certificate 
of convenience and necessity to operate 
such a plant for storage of goods han- 
dled over the Mormon Island docks. 

The City & Harbor organization is 
headed by Elmer C. Cord as president, 
who said that the warehouse would cost 
about $75,000 and be of concrete and 
steel construction. 

The opposition had been presented be- 
fore a Commission examiner on June 13 
by the California Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation, the Los Angeles Warehouse- 
men’s Association and a few individual 
warehouse companies in Los Angeles. 

In effect, the opposition represents an 
effort to prevent any ship side ware- 
house at the harbor from getting special 
advantages over the established ware- 
house firms operating twenty-one miles 
inland. 


The Crescent Wharf & Warehouse Co., 
Wilmington, Cal., has been granted per- 
mission to build a $75,000 warehouse, to 
contain 40,000 sq. ft., on Terminal Island 
in the harbor district. 


The Wilmington Transfer & Storage 
Co., Wilmington, has been granted per- 
mission to own and operate two new 
storage buildings. One calls for a struc- 
ture containing 75,000 sq. ft. and to cost 
perhaps $100,000, on Mormon Island, and 
the other is expected to have 25,000 sq. 
ft. 


Warehousemen 
Witnesses at 
I. C. C. Probe 


REPRESENTATIVES of warehousing 
were among the witnesses at the In- 
terstate Commerce hearing at Newark, 
N. J., during sixteen days ending July 18, 
on the petition of the State of New Jer- 
sey for the abolition of free railroad 
lighterage across New York Harbor. De- 
fence testimony will be held at a further 
hearing in the fall, in New York City. 

An elaborate plan for the development 
of the New Jersey waterfront by the 
construction of 1,200-foot piers, large 
warehouses and new terminals was out- 
lined by Philip Guise, Jersey City’s city 
engineer. 

New Jersey witnesses who testified to 
alleged discriminatory and unfair pro- 
visions of the present rate structure in- 
cluded: A. N. Grantzen, president of the 
New Jersey Merchandise Warehouse- 
men’s Association and traffic manager of 
the Mercur Corp., Port Newark. 


NEWS 


Protestants against admission of cer- 
tain testimony relating to rates included 
Charles Cottrill, counsel for the New 
York Dock Co. 

Campbell C. Groel, president of the 
Port Warehouses, Inc., and S. J. Steers, 
vice-president of the North River Stores, 
Inc., merchandise storage firms on Man- 
hattan Island, protested against free 
trucking which they said was allowed 
Independent Stores, Inc., by the Pennsy]- 
vania, Lehigh Valley and Erie railroads. 


A Silver Lining 


EWIS H. TANNER, owner 
+4of the Tanner Fireproof 
Warehouses, Detroit, is not 
among those who will tell 
you that business is bad. 

“We have all the business 
we can possibly handle up 
until about July 20,” Mr. 
Tanner wrote to Distribution 
and Warehousing early in the 
month, “‘and are not able to 
take any storage orders. Our 
packing room is running full 
blast and the few vans we are 
running have had all they 
could do since before the 
first of May.” 





OBITUARY 











H. H. Manthei 


ENRY HERMAN MANTHEI, sec- 

retary of the Central Warehouse 
Co., St. Paul, with which he had been 
associated for a quarter of a century, 
died recently. 

Mr. Manthei was born in Minneapolis 
on June 19, 1884, and was married in 
1912 to Inez Mary Andrews, Grand 
Rrapids, Mich., who, with two boys and 
a girl, survive him. 

Widely known in warehousing by rea- 
son of his attendance at the industry’s 
conventions, Mr. Manthei was a member 
of the Transportation Club and the Mid- 
way Club, St. Paul, and was a Mason 
and Shriner, and a member of Royal 
Arcanum. 


Anna Kathrens 


Mrs. Anna Kathrens, wife of William 
E. Kathrens, vice-president of the Kath- 
rens Moving & Storage Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., died on July 1 at the age of 61 
years, after an illness of about six 
months. Mr. and Mrs. Kathrens were 
married in 1891. 


Henry C. Snyder 


Henry C. Snyder, assistant freight 
traffic manager of the Erie Railroad Co., 
with which he had been for forty-three 
years, died, aged 62, in East Orange, 


N. J., after an abdominal operation. He 
was president of the New York Traffic 
Club in 1927. 





Increase of 9% in 
Cold Storage Space 
in Two-Year Period 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


OLD storage warehouse capacities 

in the United States increased by 

60,748,260 cubic feet in the two- 
year period ended Oct. 1, 1929, accord- 
ing to figures made public in July by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
the Department of Agriculture. The 
Bureau conducts a biennial survey of 
cold storage facilities. 

The total warehouse space on Oct. 1, 
1929, is placed at 728,594,833 cubic feet, 
or an increase of 9 per cent over that 
on the same date in 1927. The Bureau 
reported that there were 1400 concerns 
operating refrigerated warehouses on 
Oct. 1, 1929, as compared with 1,323 on 
the same date in 1927. 


Expansion in 
Public Space 


The largest increase was in _ public 
warehouse space, the Bureau said. This 
was 42,914,041 cubic feet greater than 
in 1927. Private warehouse space in- 
creased 4,326,747 cubic feet in the two- 
year period and warehouses doing 
primarily a private business, but some 
public business, increased by 3,046,635 
cubic feet. 

There was an increase of 20,710,063 
cubic feet in the storage capacity of the 
meat packing industry, though this was 
offset to some extent by packing houses 
which did an incidental public cold stor- 
age business, which reduced their space 
by 10,249,229 cubic feet. 

—Stephens G. Rippey. 


Incorporations 


Recent incorporations in addition to 
those noted on pages 62 and 64 include 
tre following: 

Indiana: Terre Haute—T. & I. Motor 
Express, Inc. Transportation of freight. 
Capital, 500 shares of no par value stock. 
Incorporators, Hosea Lovelace, Harry J. 
Wuest and Tom Snyder, secretary of the 
Motor Truck Association of Indiana, Inc. 

Michigan: Kalamazoo—Michigan In- 
terstate Motor Freight, Inc. Transpor- 
tation by motor truck and trailers. Capi- 


tal, $25,000. Incorporators, John P. 
Koettner, Mathew P. Hansen and Mabel 
C. Hansen. 

Ohio: Toledo—Brown Transfer & 


Trucking Co. Capital, 100 shares of no 
par value stock. Incorporators, George 
Brown, Ethel M. Goodman and H. P. Gill. 

Pennsylvania: Philadelphia — Public 
Storage Co. has filed notice of organiza- 
tion. Organizers, Frank Kaiserman and 
William Kaiserman. 

Wisconsin: Milwaukee—Kortsch Stor- 
age Co. Storage warehousing. Capital, 
$10,000. Incorporators, William Kortsch 
and Michael Kortsch. 

Wisconsin: Milwaukee—Valley Stor- 
age Co. Storage warehousing. Capital, 
$5,000. Incorporators, J. J. McClymont, 
Sr. and Jr. 
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Construction 
Developments, 
Purchases, Etc. 


Arkansas 


\ ALVERN—Southern Ice & Utilities 
4 Co. is planning to replace the cold 
storage warehouse and ice plant recently 
wrecked by fire. 

Texarkana—J. R. Greenwood, a realty 
man, and associates are planning con- 
struction and operation of a $40,000 cold 
storage warehouse and ice plant. 


California 


Los Angeles—Los Angeles Compress & 
Warehouse Co. has been granted per- 
mission to erect a $166,000 additional 
unit, 150 by 750 feet, two stories high. 

Los Angeles—Trans-Continental 
Freight Co. now has 1227 Wilson Street 
as its local address instead of P. O. Box 
1225, Arcade Station. 

Oakland—Judson Freight Forwarding 
Co. has established its local office at 40th 
Street and San Pablo Avenue in place 
of 1640 18th Street. 

San Jose—Western Pacific Railroad 
Co. has plans for a $25,000 warehouse 
at Fernando and Bush Streets. 


Canada 


Vancouver, B. C.—Judson Freight For- 
warding Co. has established an office at 
1001 Stock Exchange Building with P. H. 
Proctor as local manager. 


Colorado 


Denver—Judson Freight Forwarding 
Co. has established an office at 1708 16th 
Street with H. E. Dunn as local manager. 


Georgia 


Atlanta—Construction has been begun 
on the $3,000,000 26-story Dixie Terminal 
planned by United States Cold Storage 
Corporation, Chicago. 

Brunswick—Register Transfer Co. has 
received permission to operate a motor 
freight line to Baxley. 


Illinois 


Chicago—Industrial Cartage Co. has 
purchased, for a reported consideration 
of $245,000, a 3-story warehouse, con- 
taining 76,000 square feet of floor space, 
on tract of about 51,800 square feet, at 
1435 West 37th Street, and plans to 
occupy it in the fall. 

Chicago—Judson Freight Forwarding 
Co. has established its household goods 
and automobile department at 140 South 
Dearborn Street. Its general offices con- 
tinue at 1100 South State Street. 

Chicago—Kipps Express & Van Co. 
and the Bly Storage & Transfer Co. 
have consolidated. 


Indiana 


Anderson—W. A. Clark Transfer Co. 
plans to erect a $25,000 1-story garage 
and service building on Ohio Street. 

Fort Wayne—Mitchell Sales & Stor- 
age Co. is adding two floors, containing 
12,000 square feet of floor space, to its 
warehouse at 435 East Brackenridge 
Street, at a cost of about $15,000. 
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Iowa 


Des Moines—Judson Freight Forward- 
ing Co. has established an office at 
Seventh and Cherry Streets with R. W. 
Schorr as local manager. 


Kentucky 


Louisville—Louisville Public Ware- 
house Co. has decreased its capital stock 
to $750,000 from $1,000,000. 


Maine 


Portland—Portland Terminal Co. has 
applied for permission to arrange for a 
note issue of $1,000,000 to finance con- 
struction of warerouse and _ terminal 
facilities at Wharf 1. 


Maryland 


Baltimore—A. Wooten, Inc., formerly 
operated as the Victor Lynn Transpor- 
tation Co., has been granted permission 
to operate a motor truck freight line. 

Easton—J. Norman Marshall has re- 
ceived permission to operate a motor 
freight line. 


Massachusetts 


Boston—Judson Freight Forwarding 
Co. has removed its local offices to 836 
from 640 Old South Building. 

Melrose—Boston Ice Co. has plans 
for a $50,000 cold storage warehouse and 
ice plant. 

Revere—Boston Ice Co. has plans for 
a $50,000 cold storage warehouse and ice 
plant. 

Michigan 


Alma—Doyle Transfer Co. has filed 
notice of company dissolution under 
State laws. 

Detroit—Judson Freight Forwarding 
Co. has established its office at 503 Ham- 
mond Boulevard in place of 1012 Ham- 
mond Building. 

Detroit—tTri-State Express, Inc., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has filed notice, of or- 
ganization to operate in Michigan with a 
capital of 250 shares of no par value 
stock, W. A. McNally, 524 Eighth 
Street, Detroit, is representative. 

Detroit—Wolverine Storage Co., Inc., 
has arranged for a change in company 
capital from $500,000 to 500,000 shares 
of no par value stock. 

Ludington—Pere Marquette Railroad 
Co. is said to be planning construction 
of a $100,000 warehouse and dock. 


Missouri 


Kansas City—Crooks Terminal Ware- 
houses have awarded a contract for a 
$200,000 5-story and basement ware- 
house, 120 by 160 feet, at Union Avenue 
and Santa Fe Street. 


Nebraska 


Omaha—Judson Freight Forwarding 
Co. has established an office at 1001 
Jones Street with E. W. Marr as local 
manager. 


New Jersey 


Jersey City—Erie Railroad Co. has 
awarded a contract for a $1,500,000 
warehouse and pier development at Pier 
8, Hudson River. 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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New Incorporations 
as Announced Within 
the Storage Industry 
California 

OS ANGELES—Direct Delivery Sys. 


tem, Inc. Capital, 2000 shares of no 
par value stock. Incorporators, R. E, 
McConnell, H. P. Merry and H. Jj, 
Bischoff. 
Connecticut 


Bridgeport—Adley Motor Lines, Ine. 
Capital, $50,000. Incorporators, D. J, 
Adley and M. L. Adley of Meriden and 
L. A. Johns of Bridgeport. 

Wallingford—Central Cold Storage 
Corporation. Cold storage warehouse 
and ice plant. Capital $50,000. Incor- 
porators, B. H., M. H. and R. F. Wood- 
ing. 

Illinois 


Chicago—Chicago River Warehouse § 
Co., 219 East North Water Street. 
Storage warehouse and van _ service, 


Capital, $25,000. Incorporators, Edward 
E. Levy, Daniel D. Kaufman and W. J. 
Moran. 

Chicago—Consolidated Delivery Cor- 
poration, 10 North Clark Street. Capi- 5 
tal, $50,000. Incorporators, Thomas J, 
Lane and Leo J. Ramm. 

Chicago—Interline Freight Co., 1101 
South Sherman Street. Capital, 200 
shares of no par value stock. Incorpo- 
rators, James F. Duffy, John W. Schultz 
and Phillip E. Locke. 

Chicago—Midland Warehouses, Inc. @ 
To operate a public warehouse. Capital, 
1000 shares of no par value stock. In- 
corporators, Andrew W. Sexton, Thomas 
I. Underwood and George W. Christen- 
sen. 

Chicago—Union Freight Lines, Inc., 
3231 West Lake Street. Capital, 200 
shares of no par value common stock. 
Incorporators. William Decker. Peter J. 
Zeimet and John W. Stitely. 


Indiana 


Evansville—Mead Johnson Terminal 
Corporation. To own and operate a 
river and railway terminal and ware- 
house and own and operate steamships 
and barges. Capital, 10,000 shares of no 
par value stock. Incorporators, Edward 
Mead Johnson, Sr., Helena D. Johnson 
and Phelps F. Darby. 

Indianapolis—National Freight Co., a 
Delaware corporation, has incorporated | 
in Indiana with 25 shares of capital stock 
and with Jacob S. White, Indianapolis, 
as Indiana agent. 

Lafayette—Lafayette Central Union 
Truck Terminal, Inc. Terminal and 
trucking service. Capital, 500 shares of 
no par value stock. Incorporators, Fred- 
erick C. Crumpacker, Lawrence I. Sulli- 
van and J. E. Darlington. 

Marion—Marion Central Union Truck 
Terminal, Inc. To furnish service te 
owners and operators of motor truck 
lines and routes. Capital, 500 shares of 
no par value stock. Incorporators, Tom 
Snyder, Indianapolis, secretary of the 
Motor Truck Association of Indiana, Inc.; § 
Ross E. Winder, Daisy E. Winder, Fran- | 
cis A. Winder and Harry R. Bolman. 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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TOPPING A REMARKABLE RECORD! 
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as J. This 156-inch wheelbase International Model A-5 and semi-trailer with van body | Model AL-3 
ail is the sixth of a fleet of Internationals owned by the Union Truck and Storage | —It tons 
200 Co., Jackson, Mich. 6 cylinders—4 speeds for- 
. | || ward — 138”, 152”, and 
a : LIMAXING International Harvester’s record* of extra- || 764, ea Anal Sse 
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— | tion will be arranged to suit your convenience. Model A-6—3 tons 
—_ | 6 cylinders—5 speeds for- 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY | ward—140”, 156”, 170”, 
hal id of America , — 190”, and 210” wheelbases 
- 606 S. Michigan Ave. (Incorporated) Gaage, Senet | —Double reduction drive. 
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ruck tional Truck production 
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ruck cent, while the _ total 
s of truck production of the 
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Construction 
Developments, 
Purchases, Etc. 

(Concluded from page 62) 


New York 


New York City—Independent Ware- 
houses, Inc., has taken over under lease 
and will operate as a unit in its chain 
the building, 60 by 60 feet, at 288 South 
Street. 

New York City—Judson Freight For- 
warding Co. now has its general office at 
Pier 2, North River. The household 
goods and automobile department con- 
tinues at 33 Rector Street. 

New York City—Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road Co. and Starrett Investing Co. are 
completing plans for an $8,000,000 15- 
story warehouse, freight and industrial 
terminal, to contain about 1,750,000 
square feet of floor space, on block 
bounded by 11th and 12th Avenues and 
26th and 27th Streets. 

New York City—New York Central 
Railroad Co. plans to begin erection, in 
September, of a warehouse, freight ter- 
minal and distributing building, either 
fonr or seven stories high, about 1250 
by 1559 feet, at West, Washington, 
Spring ana Clarkson Streets, the project 
to cost close to $14,060,000 with mechan- 
ical-handling and operating equipment 


The structure is expected to be com-: 


pleted in the fall of 1931. 

New York City—Universal Carloading 
& Distributing Co. has leased the 5-story 
building at 424 Washington Street and 
will occupy it as a unit of its local stor- 
age and distributing chain. 


Ohio 


Cincinnati—Cincinnati Transfer Co. 
plans to rebuild its 2-story warehouse, 
at 1216 Liberty Street, recently partially 
damaged with an estimated loss of 
$10,000. 

Cincinnati—Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis Railway Co. has filed 
plans for an $80,000 1-story warehouse 
and freight building, 40 by 293 feet, at 
Spring Grove and Marshall Avenues. 

Cincinnati—Trans-Continental Freight 
Co. has removed its offices to 619 Bay- 
miller Street from 422 Union Trust 
Building. 

Cleveland—Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Co. is reported planning a _ $7,000,000 
multi-story warehouse and freight build- 
ing on Canal Road, for food and other 
verishable commodities. 

Columbus—Columbus Fruit Terminal 
plans to put up a $2,000,000 3-story 
warehouse and fruit terminal. 

Dayton—Judson Freight Forwarding 
Co. has removed to 420 Washington 
Street from South Ludlow and Stout 
Streets. 

Toledo—Judson Freight Forwarding 
Co. has established an office at Monroe 
and Water Streets with Frank N. Max- 
well as general agent. 


Oregon 


The Dalles—Wasco Warehouse & Mill- 
ing Co. plans to rebuild the portion of 


NEWS 


its warehouse recently wrecked by fire 
with an estimated loss of $45,000. 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia—Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. has filed plans for a $45,000 ware- 
house at 32nd and Market Streets. 

Philadelphia—Pennsylvania W are- 
housing & Safe Deposit Co. has filed 
plans for a $225,000 7-story warehouse 
at Delaware Avenue and Lombard Street. 

Philadelphia-—Philadelphia Drayage & 
Express Corporation has leased the 
building at 1022-40 New Market Street 
and will occupy it as a garage and ser- 
vice headquarters. 

Philadelphia—Reading Co. will erect 
a $100,000 addition to its warehouse and 
freight building at Front and Spring 
Garden Streets. 


Tennessee 


Memphis—Patterson Transfer Co. is 
planning to build a $60,000 warehouse. 


Texas 


Dallas—Southern Pacific Transport Co. 
is arranging for establishing a pick-up 
and delivery service in less-than-carload 
lots, utilizing in part the services of local 
trucking companies at various points. 
The company is a subsidiary, recently 
organized, of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road Co. 

San Antonio—Chernosky Truck Lines 
have taken over the permission granted 
the Raulz Truck Lines to operate a 
motor freight line between Charlotte and 
San Antoni? by way of Pleasanton. 


Washington 


Chehalis—Red Ball Motor Freight Co. 
will alter and improve its warehouse 
and loading dock on Main Street. 





New Incorporations 
as Announced Within 
the Storage Industry 


Ohio 


Cleveland—Bell Motor Freight Co. 
Capital, 250 shares of no par value stock. 
Incorporators, J. Q. Whitmer, L. G. 
Kropar and Louis Oilmamm. 

Toledo—Hubbard Forwarding Co. 
Capital, 250 shares of no par value stock. 
Incorporators, S. D. L. Jackson, Jr., 
Henry W. Seney and Harley A. Watkins. 

Toledo—Store Door Transport, Inc. 
Capital, 250 shares of no par value stock 
and a commencement capital of $500. 
Incorporators, D. L. Jackson, Henry W. 
Seney and Harley A. Watkins. 


Texas 


Dallas—Farmers & Merchants Com- 
press & Warehouse Co., Inc. To operate 
general warehouse and cotton compress. 
Capital not stated. Principal incorpo- 
rator, William F. Neale. 

El Paso—Valley Transfer & Storage 
Co. Organized, with E. W. Steffner and 
D. C. Dugan as managers, to conduct a 
merchandise and household goods ware- 
house business at 300 South Kansas 
Street. | 
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New Incorporations 
as Announced Within 
the Storage Industry 
(Concluded from page 62) 
Terre Haute—Terre Haute Centra! 


Union Truck Terminal, Inc. Cupita] 
stock, 500 shares at no par value. Ip. 






wo 


Shay 


corporators, Carl E. Bauermeister, pres. | 
ident of the Bauermeister Terminal Co, | 


Kentucky 


Lexington—Bell Brothers 
Co. Capital, $6,000. 


Trucking | 
Incorporators, J, 


H. Bell, O. B. Murphy, D. A. Crosby anid | 


William Rodes. 

Louisville—K.-I.-O. Motor Transport 
Corporation. To operate motor truck 
terminals, motor transport, transfer busi- 
ness, warehousing and bus lines. Capi- 
tal, $100,000.  Incorporators, L. W. 


Gibbs, L. M. Krout and H. C. Kelting. } 


H. C. Kelting, with address at the Cen. 
tral Truck Depot in Louisville, is secre. 
tary of the Motor Truck Club of Ken. 


tucky, Inc., and is chairman of the Truck § 


Association Executives of America. 


Louisiana 


Morgan City—Peoples Ice & Cold 
Storage, Inc. 


and ice plant. 


Massachusetts 


Taunton—Southern New England Ter. ce 
Storage warehouse and 
$50,000, 5 


minals, Inc. 
transfer service. Capital, 
Charles F. McCarthy is president. 


Michigan 


Detroit—Barbas Brothers, Inc., 33-3) 
To operate cold stor. oa 
Capital, 


Cadillac Square. 
age warehouse and ice plant. 


Cold storage warehouse | 
: Capital, $75,000. Prin. fe 
cipal incorporator, C. Russell Brownlee. © 


$100,000. Incorporators, Thomas G. Bar- 


bas, John G. Barbas and John N. Doas. a 


Missouri 


St. Louis—Interstate 


Union Truck : 


Terminal Warehousing & Distributing : 


Corporation. Storage warehouse, ex- 
press and transfer. Capital, $25,000. 
Principal incorporator, Robert Matthews. 

St. Louis—St. Louis Motor Service Co, 
Inc. Capital not stated. 
Peter Viviano and M. E. Woodell. 


New York 


Brooklyn—Curran Motor Haulage Cor- 
poration. Capital, $20,000. Principal 
incorporator, A. D. Kaufman. 

Long Island City—Hollis-Queens Stor: 
age Corporation. Storage warehouse. 
Capital, 600 shares of no par value stock. 
Principal incorporator, R. E. Shortall. 

New York City—Modern Moving & 


Storage Co. Furniture storage an 
transfer and van_ service. Capital, 
$10,000. 


New York City—United Independen! 
Stores, Inc. Warehousing. Capital, 50! 
shares of no par value stock. Principa 
incorporator, H. M. Whiting of Pine Or 
chard, Conn. 

Richmond—Store-Door Trucking Cor: 
poration. Capital, 200 shares of no pa 
value stock. 


Incorporators, 
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This Month's Features 


IS IT A novelty or a real service to 
merchandising? What are its present 
status and its future? What are its 
functions and its rates? These questions H. A. Haring 
answers in one of the most illuminating of the informative 
articles of his Distribution series. Turn to page 10. 


Aero-Freight 


THE LAW in relation to 
these, and regarding me- 
chanics’ liens, is explained 
. T. Parker, attorney, in the thirty-second of his series 
al articles. See page 25. 


Construction Contracts 


by | 
of | 


FOR THE furniture 
warehouseman H. A. 


Developing New Business 
owe Haring this month tells 


of profits in the handling of exhibits at trade conventions 
and offers some timely and constructive suggestions. On 
page 53. 


WAREHOUSING’S 1931 reference 
volume will in September be placed 
in course of preparation. “It’s the 
STARRED listing that gets the business!’”—and why each 
storage company should have such a listing, and how the 
STAR may be assured, and why the STAR is important, 
are told beginning on page 20. 


Directory Stars 


THE I. C. C. has de- 
signated Sept. 30 and 
Memphis as time and 
place for a hearing on the complaint of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association against the “free storage” practices 
of the Inland Waterways Corporation. Read George H. Man- 
ning’s Washington correspondence—page 16. 


Government Competition 


FORMALLY inaugurating their new dis- 
tribution set-up, the Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers of America have selected 
two Philadelphia warehouses to handle the members’ prod- 
ucts jointly in parts of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware 
and Maryland. A story about this important news develop- 
ment will be found on page 53. 


Groceries 


A FORECAST of conditions as 
charted by thirty-four economic 
experts—editors of magazines 
published by the United Business Publishers, Inc.—appears 
on page 19. 


“How’s Business?’ 


(lees 











in News and Articles 


LEO T. PARKER, an attorney, unties 
them on request for warehouseman and 
traffic manager. Borrow on his knowl- 
edge and experience. This authority also reviews the latest 
Court decisions of importance to the industry. Turn to 
page 34. 


Legal Knots 


INFORMATION of importance in- 
cludes: Adams terminal operation in 
Kansas City—page 49. Georgia 
Supreme Court motor vehicle regulation decision—page 49. 
Iowa Railroad Commission fixes rates for for-hire trucks— 
page 50. The Weicker motor freight system—page 56. 


Motor Freight 


KEEP ABREAST of developments in the indus- 
try: Brooklyn Warehouse & Storage Co. to liqui- 
date—page 60. California furniture warehouse- 
men may seek State supervision—page 44. Chicago’s great 
Merchandise Mart—page 18. Edwin P. Adams dies—page 
56. New Orleans plans to adopt the stagger leasing system— 
page 37. 


News 


THE MOST RECENT- 
LY available Govern- 
ment figures, for the last 
day of June, indicate the lowest levels of stocks in storage 
since February of 1929. Turn to page 28 for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce table and accompanying text. 


Occupancy and Tonnage 


ALLIS - CHALMERS 
tractor—page 37. Bar- 


Products and Equipment : 
rett-Cravens lift truck 


—page 44. Clark “TwinVeyor’—page 41. Crescent lift 
truck—page 60. Recent truck models—page 48. Wyrick 
wedgelock—page 41. 

THE LaSALLE home study 


Traffic Management or “correspondence” course is 
reviewed by H. A. Haring be- 


ginning on page 22. 


THE EDITOR in his spare moments, if 
any, writes about things of no importance 
whatever. Page 30 is one of persiflage. 


“Two Bits” 


IN THOSE OF the warehouseman 
there must be inferred action, with 
the proper combinations of light- 
Willis Parker tells why and how—page 32. 


Window Displays 


ing and color. 








Directory of Warehouses ... Pages 86 to 164 
Directory of Motor Freight Lines Pages 165 to 168 


Where to Buy Department . . -Pages 69to 84 
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In the fleet of motor trucks owned 
by Pierce Van & Storage Co., San 
Rafael, Calif., is this 3-ton Autocar, 
with a 172-inch wheelbase. Wisely, 
its owners schedule it for the more 
difficult trips over the mountains, 
for its precision-built chassis and 
ae motor make it equal to the hardest 
— F iy work that can be found. 
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Ask any authority on motor truck transportation what is the first 
step in reducing operating costs and he will tell you, “Use the 
right truck for the job. Don't try to make money on a heavy-duty, 
long-distance van for short, city pick-ups. Don't try to economize 


cheaper to buy two trucks, each a specialist for its kind of work.” 

You don't need anyone to tell you that maintenance on a stand- 

ardized fleet is less expensive than on a collection of various makes. 

Because of its complete range of models, the Autocar line of 

trucks and tractors deserves the serious consideration of every 

warehouseman who is interested in effecting delivery economies 
Sette] through fleet standardization and the use of the right truck for the 
| right job. » » » Save money with Autocars. 









AUTOCAR TRUCKS 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY, ARDMORE, 
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by overloading your light trucks on a cross-country cruise. It is F 
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